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ABSTRACT 

Student absenteeism was studied in six high schools: 
three schools in each of two large school districts in the Pacific 
Northwest. The data source was grade and absence reports collected 
over a period of nearly two years. Approximately 50 administrators, 
oyer 500 teachers, and 10,000 students contributed data to the 
project. The analysis goal was to examine differences in the 
teachers' overall class absence rates as they related to differences 
in the classes taught, the teaching practices used, and the teachers' 
personal characteristics. Other variables that might have contributed 
to the absence rating were also considered. Among these were student 
ability level, class size, total number of students taught, grades 
received by students, and time of day. Also the differences between 
the responses from the low-absence and high-absence groups were 
measured for the various items on a student attendance questionaire 
administered to all teachers in the study. Evidence derived from the 
data demonstrates that teachers are distinguisha? le with respect to 
their students' absences and that the subject and students taught are 
two factors that help determine the student absence rate. More study 
of classroom factors is needed to provide information for r s in 
reducing absenteeism. (6J) 
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Introduction 

This report Is one of a series of reports of a two-year study 
entitled "The Management of Student Absenteeism In the High Schools" 
supported by the Center for Educational Policy and Managiment at the 
University of Oregon through funding f^om the National Institute of 
Education* 

Other reports In the series Include an examination of variations In 
high school procedures for managing student attendance (Duckworth and deJung» 
1986a) and an Investigation of factors Influencing Individual stitdents' 
frequency of unexcused absences (Duckfforth and deJung» 1986b). The present 
report focuses on the classroom and on classroom teachers and the role they 
play In affecting tnelr students' attendance. 

The study of student absences Is an especially difficult one, f^rst 
because the measurement of absences Is typically plagued with Inaccuracies 
and operational diversity, and second because there are myriad variables 
competing for attention as causative agents^ We will report more extensively 
on the problem of measuring absences In a separate paper (deJung und 
Duckworth, 1986a). Suffice It to say that we reject the use of the typical 
fu l«-day absence count because It seriously underreports student absences. 
Therefore, all attendance measures used in this report are derived from the 
more accurate end-of-term, class-by-class teacher reports of their students^ 
attendance. Also, we do not do we make distinctions between excused and 
unexcused absences. 

The selection of causative agents Is perforce an arbitrary one. The 
study of absences could profitably focus on nany diverse contributors: some 
have roots In the students^ homes and neighborhood environments; some are 
more directly related to the students^ prior educational experiences, some 
lie In the students^ particular attitudes, Abilities, and ambitions; and some 



are nore Imnediately situation-bound. Involving particular schools or 
classes. Our preliminary analyses (deJung and Duckworth, 1985) have revealed 
not only the huge numbers of class absences that appear to be common to all 
schools but also the selective nature of absences: students miss some 
classes more than others* The present report examines what these class 
absences may have to do with the teacher and his or her classroom management* 

Sample Description and Methods of Analysis 
We collected data from class and daily attendance reports 
(principally end*of-term computer printouts) in three high schools in each of 
two large school districts in the Pacific Northwest. All six schools were 
four-year high schools with enrollments ranging from 900 to 1,600 students. 
The data collection period began in the winter term of the 1983-8A school 
year and ended with the final term of the 1984-85 school year. The three 
schools from the larger district (District I, which had a total of eleven 
high schools) were selected because they had moderate to high absence rates. 
We shall refer to these schools as schools A, B, and C. The three schools 
from District 11 included two schools that represented a general school 
population. Schools D and E, and a university neighborhood school. School F, 
whose students had higher academic achievements than the other schools. The 
two school districts differed in that District 1 was on a quarter schedule 
(four terms per school y ar) and District 11 was on a trimester schedule 
(three terms per school year). Approximately 50 building-level 
administrators and counselors, over 500 classroom teachers, and some 10,000 
students were the source for project data on a term-to-term basis. With the 
exception of School C, which had a 25 percent minority pupil enrollment 
(mostly Asian background), all schools had generally low minority 
populat ions. 



The teacher saaple for these analyses conprlsed all teachers who 
taught at least four classes in any of the six high schools during at least 
one couple te school tera between winter 1984 and spring 1985. Teachers of 
classes for the handicapped or non-English-speaking students, or of other 
special classes, were excluded fron the sample. The principal source of 
teacher data was the record of student absences in each teacher^ s classes 
each term. These absences were initially recorded as individual student 
absences for inclusion on end-of-term student report cards. We summed these 
absences and computed an average number of class periods missed by all 
students in each class. This measure, referred to as the average absences 
per class, AB (class), was, in turn, averaged for all classes a teacher 
taught each term, which provided us with each teacher'^s overall class absence 
rate, AB (teacher), for that term* Because our two school districts had 
different term lengths (typically, 45 days in Disc. let 1 schools and 57 days 
in District 11 schools) and because student absences varied considerably for 
different school terms (always lowest in the fall term), we exercised 
considerable caution when directly comparing absence rates from different 
school terms or districts. 

School-*level effects have also been indicated in our data. Some of 
our schools consistently reported higher or lower absence rates, a tendency 
attributable to school-wide factors such as differences in student 
populations, school attractiveness, and attendance encouragement/enforcement 
(Duckworth and deJung, 1986a). In order to control for school-level 
differences, we analyzed the teacher class absence rate in relation to the 
absence rates of teachers working in the same schjol. Accordingly, when we 
compare teachers with high class absence rates to teachers with low class 
absence rates, our comparison groups are developed within schools. Where 
warranted by lack of b<!tween-school differences (replicability across 



schools), combined school data are used to simplify our data presentation* 

Our analysis goal was to examine differences In the teachers' overall 
class absence rates as they related to differences In the classes the 
teachers taught, the teaching practices they used, and the personal 
characteristics of the teachers* We analyze the classroom as a unit and 
consider the relationship of student absenteeism to classes Identified by 
teacher, by subject or department, b/ period of day, by whether they 
principally had enrollments of students with high or low ability levels, by 
the number of students In the class, and by the grades the students received. 
We relate the data to teacher practices, attributes, and beliefs as teachers 
reported them to us on questionnaires* Our absentee data source Is the set 
of nearly 1,500 classes taught In each of the six high schools during two 
consecutive school years. Our ceach.r sample totaled over AOO teachers who 
were generally assigned four cr five classes a term* In our class analyses 
we excluded all classes with enrollments of fewer than eleven students* 
Typically there were 20 to 30 pupils enrolled In each class In our sample. 

Our analysis of teacher overall class absence rates followed a number 
of paths* In reporting our results we first present findings from the 
various analyses of data from student report card and absence records. Both 
school districts supplied us with such data at the end of each school term* 
Our second set ^f findings primarily refers to analyses made of teacher 
responses to an Attendance Questionnaire (see Appendix A), which was 
administered both in the 1983-8A and 1984-85 school years. All of our second 
set of findings involve groupings of teachers made on the basis of their AB 
(teacher) measures into low-absence, middle-absence, or high-absence groups. 

Our findings are reported in two separate sections. In the first 
section, we begin with an examination of the AB (teacher) measure itself, its 
distribution within schools, inc its constancy from term to term« We then 
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report our analyses of differences In class absences among and within 
departments. We extended this analysis of department differences to 
comparisons between schools and to constancy from term to term. Both of our 
analyses of constancy principally Involved product moment correlations 
computed between absence rates for different school terms. 

We next cdipare absences In classes enrolling students of different 
ability levels. These analyses controlled for teacher effects by comparing 
the class absence rates, AB (class), of the same teacher teaching classes 
primarily for students with either higher ability levels or lower ability 
levels. On the other hand, our examination of absences In classes meeting at 
different times (periods) during the day cuts across and diffuses teacher 
differences since all our teachers taught four or more periods each day. The 
final analyses reported in this first section of findings examine the 
possible effects of the total number of students the teachers were teaching, 
class size, and grades. Analyses of these last two variables Involved 
correlations with class absence rates, AB (class), computed separately within 
each of the school periods. 

The second section presents comparisons of teachers grouped within 
each school Into a lower, middle, and upper third on the basis of their 
overall class absence rate. With the exception of sample descriptions, all 
comparisons were based on responses made by teachers In these groups on the 
Absence Questionnaire (see Appendix A) administered In spring 198A and again 
ten months later. Responses from these two administrations were combined to 
describe the percentage of teachers within each class absence grouping 
choosing different responses to the questionnaire Items. 

The comparisons of responses of teachers In the low-, middle-, and 
high-absence groups are presented in four subsections: the first deals with 
the teacher^'s description of his or her students; next, with the teacher^s 



classroom teaching practices; third, with the teacher's attendance monitoring 
practices; and, finally, with the teacher's more general concerns and beliefs 
regarding the problem of student absences. Though changes in teacher 
responses on the second questionnaire administration are described for those 
items where changes occurred, the principal data presentation in these 
sections focuses on differences between responses of teachers whose students 
had much lower class absence rates and the responses of teachers whose 
students had many more class absences. 

We complete our report with a recapitulation of our analyses and a 
final statement summarizing the distinctions we found (and didn't find) 
between teachers with low rates of student absences and thjse with high rates 
of student absences. 

Teacher Classroom Absence Rates 
1. Distribution and Term-to-Term Constancy: Our basic description 
of differences between teachers' class absences is the distribution of the AB 
(teacher) measures within each of the six schools in our study. These 



distributions, based on 


our spring 198A data, are 


described 


in Table 


1. 






Table 


1 










District I 




District II 






A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


Number of Teachers 


41 


46 


44 


55 


57 


52 


Males 


23 


28 


28 


33 


38 


33 


Females 


18 


18 


16 


22 


19 


19 


AB (teacher) Average 


7.81 


6.28 


6.54 


6.13 


5.44 


5.68 


Standard Deviation 


1.76 


1.69 


1.93 


1.59 


2.00 


1.22 


2Sth Percentile 


6,2 


5.2 


4.8 


4.7 


4.1 


4.8 


Median 


7.8 


6.4 


6.5 


6.2 


5.4 


5.9 


7Sth Percentile 


9.3 


7.2 


7.6 


7.5 


6.3 


6.4 



The school averages reported in Table 1 varied considerably from 
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nearly eight absences in every class during a 45-day term for School A to an 
average of Just above five absences in every class during a 57^ay term in 
School £• However, considerable variation was found within all schools, with 
standard deviations of a third to a fourth of the school^'s average absence 
rate* Distributions also tended to be symmetrical around their mean, with 
medians approximating means and roughly equidistant between the lower and 
upper quart ile of the absence continuum. School F, which had a tighter 
bunching of teachers with lower class absence rates, was the single exception 
to this symmetry* 

An immediate question concerning the AB (teacher) measure was its 
constancy from term to term* To what extent was the teacher absence rate 
"term bound"? Does our classroom data support popular belief that there are 
teachers repeatedly high or low with respect to their students^ class 
attendance? 

Our analysis of constancy began by pairing teacher overall class 
absence rates for our several terms of data, the five consecutive trimesters 
for the District Ii schools and the two available terntt for the District 1 
schools*^ These pairings are summarised as Pearson product moment 
correlations computed separately for each of the schools* The number of 
teachers per correlation ranged from 49 to 79 for the District II schools and 
to as low as 36 for one District I school where we lacked complete teacher 
identification. 

The school means and standard deviations reported for each 
correlation reveal the considerable changes in school means from term to 
term, often as large as half a standard deviation unit* This variability of 
school means, however, reflects schoc 1-wide changes rather than changes in 
the teacher'^s overall class absence rate relative to other teachers in his or 
her school* The 21 correlations in Table 2 describe these relative changes 
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TABLE 2 

Correlatlcne Between Average Class Absences for Successive Terms 
and Successive School Years for Teachers^ in Six High Schools 







School 


D 


School B 


School 


P 


Successive Terms 


M 


SD 


r 


N 


SD 


r 


N 


SD 


r 


Winter '84 


6.97 


1.42 


.67 


5.38 


1.62 


.58 


6.12 




.64 


Spring «84 


6.15 


1.57 




5.31 


?.05 




5.81 


J. 48 


1 


Fall 'Bk 


4.52 


1.18 


.72 


4.40 


1.38 


.69 


4.65 


1.72 


.65 


Winter 'BS 


5.1*5 


1.46 




5.05 


1.76 




5.87 


1.72 




Winter '85 


5.45 


1.46 


.44 


5.05 


1.76 


.75 


5.87 


1.72 


.71 


Spring '85 


5.70 


1.70 




5.11 


1.60 




5.11 


1.51 




Successive Years - Same Term 






Winter ^84 


6.97 


1.42 


.57 


5.38 


1.62 


.70 


6.12 


1.87 


.50 


Winter ^85 


5.45 


1,46 




5.05 


1.76 




5.87 


1.72 




Spring '84 


6.15 


1.57 


.65 


5.31 


2.05 


.57 


5.81 


1.48 


.50 


Spring '85 


5.70 


1.70 




5.11 


1.60 




5.11 


1.51 




Successive Years - Different Terms 






Spring '84 


6.15 


1.57 


.53 


5.31 


2.05 


.46 


5.81 


1.98 


.57 


Winter '85 


5.45 


1.46 




5.05 


1.76 




5.87 


1.92 




Successive years - Different Terms 








School A 


School B 


School C 


tth Quarter 8t 


7.88 


1.78 


.46 


6.37 


1.71 


.63 


6.60 


1.85 


.49 


3rd Quarter 85 


6.25 


1.30 




5.31 


1.54 




6.53 


2.13 





Number of teachers per correlation ranged from 36 to 79. 
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in three groupings: first the nine correlations between teacher absence 
rates for consecutive terms in the same school year (upper section), chen the 
six correlations between absence rates for the same term in consecutive 
school years (middle section), and final?/ the six correlations between 
absence rates for different terms in consecutive school years (lower 
Section). 

Referring first to the upper section entries, in all three District 
II schools the correlations between the average class AB (teacher) measures, 
one term to the next, were moderately high (median of .67). These 
coefficients reflect a relatively stable, term-to-term ordering of teachers 
according to their classes'* attendance. It must be concluded that at least 
within our sample schools, some teachers had predictively more class absences 
from term to term, while others had predictively fewer. Apparently, teachers 
with more student absences one term generally continued to have more class 
absences in subsequent terms, and teachers with fewer student absences 
generally continued to have fewer class absences* The relative within-school 
differences among teachers were maintained independent of changes In absences 
for the school as a whole. 

In part, this constancy may be attributed to the fact that teachers 
generally had the same students throughout the school year. In the 
subsequent school year, most teachers had an almost totally different group 
of students. In some instances teachers taught courses that they had not 
taught the preceding year. 

The correlations reported in the middle section of Table 2 refer to 
the stability of teacher class absences during the same term one year later. 
As may be seen in the table, these "successive year" correlations ranged from 
• 70 to .50, (median of •57), not markedly lower than the successiv«i term 
correlations. Given the fact that teachers had mostly different students the 
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second year, this stability of absence rates appears to be related more to 
the teacher, his or her particular teaching assignments, and classroom 
(attendance) vM-nageaent practices than to those students enrolled in a 
particular tent or school year* 

The lower sections of Table 2 report correlations betveev. average 
class absences for teachers based on classes taught in different school years 
(therefore with different students) but also in different tmtm (therefore 
different courses). The six coefficients presented here ranged from .63 to 
• 46, with a median of .51, again showing somewhat weaker ties than the "same 
term** relationships but stiAl indicating a continuing tie to individual 
teachers. This **tie** does not preclude other contributing effects, however* 
It is not unlikely that the several classes assigned to a particular teacher 
attract much the same distribution of students (with respect to absences) or 
that certain aspects (subject matter, difficulty level) of those particular 
classes repeatedly taught by the same teacher are, in thesMelves^ prominent 
determinants (promoters) of class absence^ 

2. Wi thin-Teacher Differences; Further evide'^ee of the strength or 
weakness of ties between particular teachers and their students^ absences is 
the withln-teac^er consistency of class absences, that lS| the extent to 
which absences vary from class to class taught the same term by the same 
teacher. Using rosters of nearly 1,500 classes taught during the final term 
of the 1983-84 school year, we made a listing of each teacher's lowest aud 
h^<;hest class absence rate, AB (class), for all classes he or she taught that 
term* Most teachers varied considerably in attendance rates leported for 
their best- ittended and worst-attended class* Only a third of the te«ich^rs 
reported similar absence rates for all their classes* Another third of all 
teachers reported at least three times as many absences in their 
worst-attended class as in their best-attended class* 



Ue extended our statistical analysis for a sample of 105 teachers In 
two schools. For these teachers the average pupil absence In their 
best-attended classes was 5.0 periods missed during a ten-^eek term conpared 
to 10.1 periods missed In their worst-attended classes, a ratio of 2:1* 
Inspection of the absence rates for those teachers with little class-to^class 
variation In student attendance Indicated no relationship between low 
class-to-class variation and overall class attendance rates. Proportionately 
as many teachers with similar absence rates in all their classes had hirh 
absence rates in all their classes as did teachers whose absence rates varied 
from class ^o class. The broader picture is one of variability in average 
student absences among classes taught by the same teacher, but with class 
absences for high abfence ra^e teachers simply to vary more around the high 
end of the class absence continuum and for low absence rate teachers, to vary 
more around the lower end. This wlthln-^teacher variability suggests that the 
particular content and student membership in a class can considerably affect 
the regularity of student attendance* Teachers likely ar3 making heavier 
attendance demands in one class than in another or are able to make some of 
their classes more interesting to their sf- s than othar classes. Whereas 
teachers can still be ldentlfl:^d as havl « ctter or worse class attendance 
record overall and this «.ecord is generally maintained for successive terms 
(as reflected in the Table 2 correlations), mo^;: teachers had one or more 
classes in which attendance was considerably better and one or more classes 
in which attendance was consJJ^r^bly worse. 

3. Interdepartment Differences: Though the aforementioned 
wl thin-teacher variability in class absence rates reduces expectation of 
prominent content area differences, the question of whether some i^ubject 
areas "Induce" more or lesp student absence warrants examination here. 

The more immediate, albeit broad, classification of subject area is 
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Chat of department affiliation. Apart from this "broadness" of merging, say, 
English basic composition with literature or drama or of economics with 
European history, as single subject areas, there is, of course, also some 
built-in confounding of department subject area with department policy for 
student governance. As more closely knit subsets of the total faculty, 
departments may well have specialized focuses, more homogeneous philosophies, 
and agreed-upon rules and enforcement procedures regarding attendance. 
Except in instances where specialized programs exist in some schools but not 
in others, it is probable that these department beliefs and procedures are 
somewhat similar across schools and affect attendance as much (or more) than 
the actual course content. For example, a department may be more "elitist" 
and thus attract and enroll special "kinds" of students, or perhaps it may 
make special demands on students (in terms of punctuality or attendance). To 
the extent that these particulars are typical of some departments and common 
across courses, their effects (upon attendance, in this instance) are 
inseparable from that of the subjects being taught. 

To compare class absences among different departments, we identified 
teachers as teaching in one of eleven areas or departments. Though the s:x 

schools varied somewhat in their staffing of these departments, all eleven 

2 

were identified in each school. The class absences for teachers in each 
department were averaged to provide a term-by-term department absence rate 
for each school. The correlations between department absence rates for 
successive school terms and school years for the three District II schools 
are presented in Tabl« 3. 

Though the term means provide evidence that absences in all schools 
varied considerably from term to term, the substantial correlation 
coefficients in Table 3 indicate that the relative positions of the 
department absence rates regained generally constant for successive terms rnd 
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TABLE 3 



Correlations Between Average Class Absences in 11 Departments for Successive 
Terms and Years for 3 District II Schools 



District II 


School D 


S'^bool E 


School P 


Succeaalve Terms 


M 


SD 


r 


N 


SD 


r 


N 


SD 


r 


Winter 'Q'4 


6.96 


.90 




5.38 


.97 




6 26 


70 




Spring '81 


6.04 


.88 


.80 


5.56 


1.36 


.37 


5.90 


.64 


.51 


Pall '81 


4.64 


.69 




4. 46 






•♦.75 


.92 




W1.nter '85 


5.45 


.63 


.85 


5.09 


.97 


.59 


5.88 


.73 


.56 


Winter '85 


5.45 


.63 




5.09 


.97 




5.88 


.73 




Spring '85 


5.10 


.76 


.64 


5.31 


1.08 


.74 


5.23 


.63 


.88 


Succeaalve Years 




















Winter '84 


6.96 


.90 




5.38 


.97 




6.26 


.79 




Winter '85 


5.45 


.63 


.82 


5.09 


.97 


.88 


5.88 


.73 


.63 


Spring '84 


6.04 


.88 




5.56 


1.36 




5.89 


.64 




Spring '85 


5.10 


.76 


.79 


5.31 


1.08 


.79 


5.23 


.63 


.84 
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school years. The median of the nine correlations for successive terms Is 
•64; the median of the six correlations for successive school years Is .80 
It should be noted that these coefficients are based on only eleven pairs of 
absence rates (N - 11 departments) and are therefore quite vulnerable (as In 
the case of the School E^s winter/spring 1984 comparison) to substantial 
lowering by Isolated absence change In one or two departments. 

In addition to the generally high repeatability within schools from 
term to term that Is reflected In the Table 3 correlations, considerable 
agreement was found among the three District II schools In our sample with 
resnect to their ordering of their department absence averages. Similar 
agreements were also fcnnd for the two terms of data available for the three 
District I schools In our sample. Accordingly, averages for schools within 
districts ^ere combined Into composite departmental averages for each of the 
five school terms for District II and for the two school terms for District 
I. These averages are presented In Table 4. 

The listing of departments In Table 4 Is ordered from high to low 
with respect to each departments'^ overall (all terms combined) absence rate 
for the three District II schools combined. These combined averages as well 
as those throughout the District II school data reveal a clustering of 
departments Into a high-, middle-*, and low-absence groups. Industrial 
education, home economics, and health education, with student absence rates 
averaging 6.4, 6.3, and 6.1 missed periods per term, respectively, were 
consistently among the highest In student absences. Three other 
departments — fine arts, science, and foreign language--^lth student absence 
rates averaging 4.6, 4.7, and 4.7 missed periods, respectively, were 
consistently among the lowest In student absences. The remaining five 
departments (mathematics, English, social studies, business education, and 
physical education) all were generally grouped close together around their 
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TABLE 4 

OEPARTMCNTAL AVERAGE CLASS *-'^'^NCES AND CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CONSECUTIVE T^RMS^ 

FOR 11 uct'ARTHENTS IN TWO DISTRICTS 



D^po r tM9n t s 


1 

1 


District II 


Combined Schools 




Combined 
Schools 


Dist« 1 






1983-84 
Win Spring 


Fall 


1984- 
Win 


85 
Spring 


ALL 

TERHb 


83-4 
4th 
term 


84-5 
3rd 
term 


ALL 

TERMS 


Indust Ed 


10-11 


6,4 


7.3 


6.5 


6.0 




6.0 


6.4 


7.8 


7.4 


7.6 


HOM Econ 


9 


7,4 


6.8 


4.8 


6.4 




6. 1 


6.3 


8.2 


8.0 


6.1 


Health Ed 


6 


7.0 


6.2 


4.9 


6.0 




6.2 


6.1 


6.6 


6.6 


6.6 


Moth 


30-32 


6.6 


5.7 


4.7 


5.7 




5.5 


5.6 


6.5 


5.0 


5.8 


50C10I ot 


30-32 


6.4 


6.2 


4.4 


5.4 




5.4 


3.6 


6.5 


6.3 


6.4 


Phys Ed 


16-15 


6.5 


6.1 


4.7 


5.4 




5.0 




6.6 


5.9 


4s. X 
0 . J 


Bus Ed 


16-17 


6.2 


5.6 


4.4 


5.7 




5.5 


5.5 


6.7 


5.5 


>.1 


English 


30-37 


6.1 


5.8 


4.5 


6.0 




5.0 


5.5 


7.5 


6.8 


7.2 


Foreign 
Lang 


17-20 


5.5 


4.8 


3.9 


5.0 




4.3 


4.7 


5.6 


4.7 


5.2 


SciMca 


18-i1 


5.2 


4.9 


4.1 


4.5 




4.5 


4.7 


7.1 


5.7 


6.4 


Fine Arts 


14 


5.0 


5.\ 


4.1 


4.5 




4.3 


4.6 


6.3 


6.9 


6,7 


AVERAGE ABSENCES: 


6.2 


5.9 


4.6 


5.5 




5.3 


5.5 


6,9 


6.3 


6,6 


r 




.74 .86 


59 


87 


.96 




.81 





Correlations beti#een pairs successive terms appear below that pair, 

2 

Number of teachers in each department in 3 District II Schools, These numbers 
varied somewhat from ter« due to changes in Department teaching sf^ff, 
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school's average absence rate. The stability of this "district level" 
ordering of departments Is evident In the five generally high consecutive 
term correlations (median r « .SO) that appear below each pair of columns. 

A similar but more llu«lted department absence analysis was made for 
the two terms of class absence data available for the three District I 
schools. As was done for District II, the department absences for two terms 
and three schools in District I were averaged into overall district averages , 
reported in the far right column of Table 4. The ordering of some 
departments in District I differed in some pronounced ways from those of 
District II, In particular, relatively heavier absences were noted for the 
District I English, fine arts, and science classes and relatively low 
absences for the mathematics classes. However, there were considerable 
similarities between the two school districts, as evidenced by the moderately 
high correlation of .63 between the two sets of "all terms'* department 
absence rates. The generallsabillty of department effects (and of students 
choosing to enroll in those departments) on class absence apparently extends 
across districts to a considerable extent. 

Wl thin-Department Differences; The foregoing analyses have all 
dealt with department averages that aggregate all teachers within a 
department. A further question regarding possible variations in absence 
rates within departments needs to be asked. To what extent do All teachers 
within a department similarly have either high class absences or low class 
absences? Is a teacher's effect on his or her students' class absences 
discernible within a department? 

Table 5 presents data from the three District II schools relevant to 
this question. Each column in the table describes the distribution of the 
teachers' overall class absence rates within a department, averaged over 
their several (generally five) terms of class absence data. The table 
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TABLE 5 

Department Distributions of Average Class Absences 









for 


241 


District 


II Teachers 








Average 










Department 








Class 
Absence 


Fine 
Arts 


Scl 


For 
Lang 




Bus 
Educ 


Phys 
Educ 


Soc 
Stud 




Home 
Econ 


Health Indust 
Educ Arte 


1.0-1.9 


2 




















2.0-2.9 


1 


3 


1 


1 






o 
c 








3.0-3.9 


3 


5 


7 


4 




1 










4.0-4.9 


1 


7 


7 


11 


7 


3 


11 


6 


2 


1 


5.0-5.9 


3 


5 


5 


10 


8 


7 


10 


19 


2 


3 ^ 


6.0-6.9 


2 


4 


1 


14 


t 


3 


6 


7 


5 


3 1 


7.0-7.9 


2 




1 


5 


2 


2 


5 






6 


8.0-a.9 






















9.0-9.9 








1 


1 








1 




No. of 
Teachers 


14 


24 


22 


46 


22 


16 


34 


35 


10 


6 12 



Note: Entries are the number of teachers In their respective depa.^tment with 
an average absence for all their classes falling within the Interval 
designated at the left. 
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entries are the number ol teachers havlqg average class absence rates within 
the Intervals listed at the left of the table. 

As nay be seen from the Table 5 entries, there It considerable 
va^'iatlcn among the teachers^ overall class absence rates w^'^hln departments. 
Though this variation was Increased slightly by combining teachers from the 
three schools, this Increase is minimal compared to teacher differences 
within departments. The health education department is apparently an 
exception, with only six teachers providing ita and all of them with average 
absences around six days per term. For mos. deparments the teachers' average 
absence rates vary across half or more of the intervals in the table. Since 
each of these teacher rates is an average for five terms of students' 
absences, typically based on five classes taught each term, they are least 
subiect to fluctuation and would be expected to "bunch" together rather than 
flatten and spread as they do. The English department is perhaps the most 
internally disparent in our data. Measures range from one teacher with a 
student absence rate around two periods per term to one with a rate of nearly 
ten periods per term. The fine arts and social sciences departments have 
nearly as broad a range. Even chough departments differ with respect to 
their average nuii<ber of student absences, teachers withiu these departments 
differ considerably in this same regard. Thus, we may conclude that 
department effects on absences modify but do not override irdividual teacher 
effects on student class absences. 

5. Higher-Ability vs. Lower-Ability Classes; A variable possibly 
contributing to the differences of absences among teachers within the same 
department is the ability level of students enrolled in the different 
courses offered in the department. Though none of the six schools in the 
study practiced a strict track system of regimenting enrollments in a program 
of courses on the basis of the student^s aptitude or career goals, within 




some departments there were courses clearly Intended for slower or faster 
learners, and sirudents were encouraged not to enroll In classes that would be 
either too difficult or too easy for them. Th« result was that in all the 
schools, a portion of the classes (principally within the more traditional 
academic departments) had enrollments o^ - itly either high-ability or 
low-ability students. The most extreme examples of this were the advanced 
placement (AP) classes, which enrolled small numbers of Juniors and seniors 
attempting to earn college creait through advanced high school courses. 

The issue of whether differences existed in absences in courses with 
enrollments of students of different ability levels was examined by analyzing 
data from a set of classes for students with higher and lower ability levels 
in two of cur high schools. The curriculum vice-principals in these schools 
identified the classes that typically enrolled eif ar lower- or 
Mgher-ability students. The class absences used for comparisons were those 
for the final term of the 1983-84 school year. The identified classes 
represented approxiaately one-fifth of all course offerings in both schools; 
most courses had enrollmeuts of students with mixed ability levels. Only 
departments that offered classes for both high- and low-ability students and 
only those classes whose teachers also taught classes for students with mixed 
ability levels in that same department were used in the analysis. Since few 
teachers taught courses for both slower and faster learners during the same 
term, we used their student absence rate in their mixed-ability classes for 
comparisons. A total of 51 teachers were included in the analysis, 27 
teaching 50 classes enrolling 1,033 predominately low-ability students and 32 
teaching 61 classes enrolling 1,330 predominately higher-ability students. 
Only 8 teachers simultaneously taught classes for high- and low-abi^^ty 
students during that term. Eighteen of the 51 teachers were in English 
departments, 20 in mathematics, 1 In science, and 8 in social science. The 



average enrollment in classes for slower learners and for faster learners was 
nearly identical: 21.7 and 21.8 students, r'^.spectively • This was slightly 
lower than the average nuiiber of students in the **other** classes (24.6 
students). The analysis involved comparing the average class absence rates 
for all "slower'' and "harder'' classes taught by a teacher with the average of 
the class absence rates for all other classes taught by that same teacher. 
These comparisons are summarised in Table 6. 

Table 6 



Absences in "Slower" and in "Harder" Classes Compared to Absences in Other 
Classes Taught by the Same Teacher in Two District II Schools 



Sloi/er Classes 


Other Classes (same 


! teachers) 


no. of 
teachers 


no. of 
classes 


no. of 
students 


aver, 
class 
absence 


no. of 
classes 


no. of 
students 


aver. 

class 
absence 


27 


50 


1033 


7.3 


76 


1920 


4.7 


Harder Classes 


Other Classes (same 


I teachers) 


32 


61 


1330 


4.0 


87 


2091 


5.4 



As Table 6 shows, the average absences in classes for lower-ability 
students was half again as high as in "other" classes taught by the same 
teacher, whereas the average absence in classes for higher-ability students 
was nearly a chird less than that in "other" classes taught by the same 
teachers. For the subsample of 8 teachers teaching both hc^rder and slower 
classes, their class absence rate in slower classes was more than twice that 
in their harder classes. Apparently a teacher^s class attendance varied with 
whether he or she taught a class designed for high-ability students, 
low -ability students, or average-ability students; in classes for students of 
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lower ability level, there were more absences. 

This finding is tempered somewhat upon inspection of the individual 

teacher class absence rates. Though the mean differences in Table 6 are 

3 

considerable, these differences were much larger for some teachers than 
for others; in fact, for five teachers of slower classes and seven teachers 
of harder classes, the difference in class absences was even slightly 
reversed. This teacher variability again suggests an Individualization of 
teacher-student interactions; it indicates that some teachers are able to 
command relatively high attendance and others obliged to settle for poor 
attendance regardless of the particular course or ability level of the 
students. However, these teachers are exceptions and represent only a small 
portion of the teachers we compared. For all the rest, the generalization 
holds that there were fewer absences in classes designed for higher-ability 
students than iu those designed for avr.rage- or for lower-ability students. 

6, Period Differences: Another variable that possibly contributes 
to the differences of absences among classes taught hy the same teacher is 
the hour of day when they are taught. Though the six schools in our study 
differed in the way they scheduled classes, most arranged that nearly all of 
their classes would be taught within a seven-period day, one period being a 
lunch period. One District II school, however, had seven 50-minute periods 
per day plus a lunch period and a second school in that district scheduled 
eight 45*ininute periods plus a lunch period. Our comparisons of absences in 
different class periods combines schools within a district, but we report 
data separately for the two districts since they differed both In their 
student absences and in the length of their school term (45 days in District 
I and 57 days in District II). The data for these comparisons came from the 
end-of-term report card records for the final term of the 1983-84 school 
year. In addition to courses and grades, these records identified each 
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course the student took, the period of day that class met, and the number of 
absences the student had in that class* These absences were compiled to 
develop distributions of student absences for each class period* These 
distributions are presented In Table 7. 

All Table 7 entries are based on summations for three schools within 
a district* The column entries In Table 7 show the percentages of students 
who were absent from their different period classes a different number of 
times during the spring term* These various absence categories are listed to 
the left* The figures at the bottom of each column are the total number of 
absences recorded during the term for that period, the number of students 
enrolled In that period, and the average number of absences recorded for that 
period for these students* 

The percentages for the several periods appear generally similar for 
the rows for zero to three absences within both school districts (except 
perhaps for the larger drop in the percentage of students with no absences 
and those with one absence in the District II schools)* Typically 10 or 11 
percent of enrolled students were absent in each of the first four categories 
(sero, one, two, or three absences) in the three District I schools* This 
accounts for around 40 percent of the districf^s student population* A 
similar pattern of absences in the same categories in District II accounts 
for around 50 percent of t>;at district's student population* The average 
absence rates for each period reported at the bottom of each column reflect 
these period similarities* These average absence rates were roughly similar 
at all periods of the day and in both school districts, although one 
district's absence rate was consistently higher than the other 
district's* In both districts, the average absence rate was highest in 
the fifth period (an after-lunch period for most students)* Absence rates 
were also higher in the first period of the day when many students may have 
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TABLE 7 



Percent Distribution of Student Absences during Their School Day 

in Two School Districts 



Percent of Absences in Each Class Period 
District I (Schools A, B and combined) 

No. of 

Absences Period 



per Tern 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


A 
U 


11 


10 


10 


11 


10 


11 


9 


1 


10 


11 


12 


in 


1 n 


1 1 


1 1 

1 1 


2 


10 


11 


10 


11 


10 


10 


11 


3 


10 


10 


9 


10 


9 


9 


10 


^ 


9 


10 


9 


9 


8 


8 


8 


5 


7 


8 


9 


8 


7 


7 


7 


6-10 


23 


21 


24 


23 


23 


21 


25 


11-15 


10 


8 


8 


9 


10 


10 


9 


16-20 


1 


4 


4 


4 


5 


H 


4 


21-25 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 


26+ 


4 


3 


1 


4 


5 


3 


4 


Total No. 


1975'» 














of Absences 


19093 




15864 


16158 


17925 


6696 


No. Students 


2763 














Enrolled 


2913 


2860 




2190 


2592 


97t 


Aver. Period 


7.15 














Absence 


6.55 


6.i»5 


6.77 


7.38 


6.92 


6.8; 



District II (Schools Ti. E and P combined) 

No. of 
Absences Period 

per term 12 3 4 5 6 7 8 



0 


17 


15 


14 


1 


12 


13 


12 


2 


11 


13 


12 


3 


10 


10 


12 


4 


8 


9 


10 


5 


6 


8 


7 


6-10 


22 


21 


23 


11-15 


8 


8 


7 


16-20 


3 


2 


2 


21 + 


3 


3 


3 


Total No. 




15008 




of Absences 


15237 


14360 


No. Students 


2925 


3065 




Enrolled 


2936 


Aver. Period 






4.89 


Absences 


5-21 


4.90 



16 


14 


15 


21 


20 


13 


11 


12 


11 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


13 


11 


10 


9 


11 


10 


10 


8 


8 


9 


8 


8 


8 


8 


7 


8 


23 


22 


24 


20 


19 


6 


8 


8 


5 


6 


2 


3 


3 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


11175 


12492 


11390 


7598 


5648 


2347 


2374 


2169 


1677 


1233 


4.76 


5.27 


5.25 


'•.53 


4.58 
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Note: Table entries arc percents of enrolled students in each absence category. 
Earlier or later periods enrolling fewer than a fourth of the students are not 
included • 
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come CO school late. SonewhaC surprising was Che lack of Increased absences 
in Che lasC period of che day, parclcularly In Che spring Cerm. One reason 
for ::hls lack of end-of-day cuCClng Is perhaps sCudenC s^lf-selecclon; many 
aCudenCs nay have already exercised chelr option noc to have a sevenCh- or 
elghch-perlod class, llils could be especially crue of seniors, nearly half 
of whoa enrolled In less Chan five classes per ccm In Chelr final year. The 
auch lower enrollaenC figures In Table / for Che sevenCh and elghch periods 
are conslsCent wlch ^hls InCerpreCaClon. 

In addlclon Co Che parclcular period descrlpClons, sever^^:. ocher 
general observaclons oay be made regarding che daCa In Table 7. The f IrsC is 
Che very large number of period absences, over 200,000 in 10 co 12 weeks for 
some 7,000 sCudenCs In 6 schools, an avei^ge of around 30 per sCudenC. Each 
school In our sCudy (and we believe chaC Chelr absence races are probably 
lower Chan average compared co oCher schools across Che naClon) recorded 
abouC a fourch Co a chlrd of ics sCudeu^s wlCh aC lease one class absence 
each school day. 

A second observaClon Co be made Is ChaC sCudenC absences are more 
alike from period Co period Chan Chey are dlfferenC. We ausC conclude ChaC 
for boCh dlsCrlcC samples, Clme of day has only a minor Influence on class 
accendance. 

A chlrd polnC relaCes Co che dlsCrlbuClons of absences. In all 
periods a sizeable porclon of sCudenCs (around one-fourch) had perfecc or 
aeai^perfecC aCCendance. This Is noC Co Imply ChaC Chese sCudenCs missed 
only one or cwo classes all cerm. Less Chan 3 perce of Che sCudenCs 
acCually had chls aCCendance record. RaChei. mosC SCudenCs wlCh near-perfecC 
accendance in some classes were absenC more ofCen In Chelr oCher classes. 
The daCa In Table 7 simply IndlcaCe Chat Chls low race of class absence for 
roughly one-fourth of the students was common In all periods of the day. 
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Finally » the distribution of students with repeated absences is also 
similar for all periods. These students with high absence rates also 
comprise about one-fourth of the total student enrollment* Whether they are 
as frequently absent from their other classes cannot be determined from the 
period-by-period data* However, these students are almost certainly failing 
the classes they do not attend regularly* If they are also frequently absent 
from thr other classes, they are their school^s "chronic cutters" and are 
at high risk of dropping out*^ 

7. Jlass Size and Grading Practices; Two other class descriptors 
possibly associated with student absence are the number of students enrolled 
in the class and grading practices, i.e., the distribution of As, Bs, Cs, Ds, 
and Fs that students receive. A popular belief is that attendance is less 
easy to control in larger classes with less personal teacher-pupil contact 
and that (other things being equal) students choose to cut these classes 
because their absence is less noticeable. On the other hand, if the teacher 
does not notice their absence, this would have the effect of reducing 
reported class absences in larger classes. However, we have no information 
supporting greater error rates in reporting absences in larger classes, and, 
at any rate, in our study the classes we considered had enrollments of 
between 20 and 30 students, which probably posed no special problems for 
attendance-conscious teachers using check lists. ^ 

There is also a possible dual effect of course g*'ades on attendance. 
Whereas students who are frequently absent may avoid enrolling in classes 
where fewer high grades are given (though students who are frequently absent 
escpress less concern about grades than do students with good attendance 
records [deJung and Duckworth, 1985]), students in these classes in which 
they are apt to earn poorer grades have less reason to maintain "perfect** 
attendance. In effect, the reward for class attendance is lessened where 
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higher grades are less likely. This may contribute to poorer attendance. 
But If the more frequently absent student has already avoided enrolling In 
these classes, average class attendance Is Increased. 

The possible relationship between these two variables and student 
absences was first examined by separating out the possible effects of class 
period. This was done by correlating class size and the average grades given 
in each class with that classes average student absence separately for 
classes taught within each of the school periods. These correlations are 
reported in Table 8. Spring 1984 data from two District I schools were used 
in this analysis to provide a replication across schools. The first school 
had 297 classes during a seven-period day; the second had 235 classes during 
a six-period day. The number of classes within each period within each 
school ranged from a low of 24 classes during the midday lunch periods to a 
high of 52 classes in the second and sixth periods. 

Class sizes for the correlations reported in Table 8 ranged from 10 
to 42 students with " median of 21. None of the 13 within-period 
correlations of class size with class absence was significantly different 
from zero at the .05 level; five were negative, eight were positive, and the 
median was .02. For the range of class size found in our data (from 10 to 42 
sttients), class size was clearly not a determinant of average number of 
absences in a class. 

Class average grades ranged froip a high of 3.85 (nearly all As) to a 
low of .95 (more Fs than Ds) with a mean of 2.48. The 13 within-period 
correlations of class grades and absences were all negative and significantly 
different from zero at the .05 level, ranging from a low of -.35 to a high of 
-.66, with a median of -.57. These correlations are all based on pairing the 
average grade given students in individual classes with their average absence 
in that class. 
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TABLE 8 

Correlations Between AB (clasj) and Class Size and Average Grade 
(Computed by Period for Two District I Schools) 



Period 


Kunber 

of 
Classes 


Average 
AB (class) 


Class 
Size 


Class 
Grade 


Correlation 
with 

Class 

Size 


AB (class) 

Class 
Grade 








School A 








1 




8.3 


18.4 


2.1 


.02 


-.66 


2 


38 


7.3 


21.6 


2.1 


.25 


-.45 


3 


38 


7.5 


22.1 


2.1 


.13 


■ -.51 




37 


7.8 


20.6 


2.0 


-.01 


-.37 


5 


39 


8.5 


20.7 


2.0 


-.11 


-.35 


6 


Ho 


8.0 


18.8 


2.0 


.23 


-.39 








School C 








1 


48 


6.9 


20.4 


2.4 


.27 


-.59 


2 


52 


6.6 


20.4 


2.6 


-.17 


-.60 


3 


48 


6.1 


21.4 


2.4 


-.23 


-.57 


4 


24 


7.0 


23.3 


2.5 


.14 


-.57 


5 


30 


7.1 


17.3 


2.6 


.29 


-.64 




52 


6.2 


18.8 


2.5 


.21 


-.62 


7 

i 


40 


7.3 


21.5 


2.4 


-.30 


-.58 
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We modified this analysis of class grades by using the percentage of 
A and B grades the teacher gave rather than the average grad^ (which often 
would equate a distribution of all middle grades with one of equally large 
numbers of A and F grades). This sum of the percentages of As and Bs was 
available for the two District I schools providing the data for our 
gradee-by-perlod analyses. The two school correlations for the percentage of 
A and B grades and average class absence were -.47 and -.48, respectively, 
each only slightly lower than those obtained by using the average class 
grade. Both analyses Indicate that fewer high grades and more falling grades 
are assigned In classes with poor attendance. 

These analyses for two schools and perlod-by-perlod data were 
extended to all six schools by using the teacher^'s overall absence rate, AB 
(teacher), for all periods combined In the spring 1984 term, and the total 
number of students the teacher taught and the average grade gl/en to these 
students that term. Correlations between these variables are presented In 
Table 9. 

The sample sizes (number of teachers) Involved In each of the 
correlations In Table 9 ranged from 46 to 60. The total number of students 
taught by a teacher ranged from Just below 50 to nearly 150. The six 
correlations of total number of students taught and teacher^ s overall absence 
rate varied around sero, with a median correlation of -.04. Whereas the 
preceding correlations Involved class size and these Involved the total 
number of students taught (generally higher for teachers teaching more 
classes), both sets of correlations Indicate that there Is little 
relationship between the number of students a teacher has (either within a 
class or for all classes combined) and the average absences of those 
students. 

The correlations reported In Table 9 between AB (teacher) c»nd average 
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TABLE 9 

Correlations between AB (teacher) and Total Number of Students 

and Average Grade 
(Computed for Spring Term '84 for 6 Schools) 



School 


NumDeT" 
of 

Teachers 


Average 
AB (teach.) 


Average 
Total No. 
of Students 


Average 
Student 
Grade 


Correlation AB 
(teacher) With 




Class 
Size 


Class 
Grade 


A 


54 


7.8 


95 


2.0 


-.06 


-.52 


B 


46 


6.3 


S3 


2.2 


-.02 


-.38 


C 


60 


6.8 


91 


2.5 


.07 


-.53 


D 


55 


6;i 


113 


2.H 


.18 


-.54 


E 


57 


5.1 


103 


2.6 


-.01 


-.37 


P 


52 


5.7 


112 


2.8 


-.22 


-.47 
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grade are similar to chose between AB (class) and average grade reported In 
Table 8. The six correlations in Table 9 were all negative and significantly 
different from zero at the .OS level, ranging between -.38 and -.SA, with a 
median of --.SO. The earlier conclusion that lower grades are assigned in 
classes %rith poorer attendance may be extended to assert that, considering 
all classes which they are teaching, teachers who have higher overall absence 
rates assign lower grades more frequently. Whether teachers give lower 
grades to students in part because of their absences or whether students 
simply tend to cut classes more frequently when higher grades are more 
difficult Co earn cannot be determined by this analysis* However, our 
teacher survey (reported in next section) revealed near unanimous agreement 
among teachers that "no student who is frequently absent should receive an A 
grade." This attitude, combined with the prevalent practice among teachers 
of lowering grades of their repeatedly absent students, suggests that lower 
grades follow rather than precede student absences. 

Additionally, more intensive examinations of absences of failing 
students (based on District II school data) also support the view that 
students with high numbers of absences fail because of their repeated 
absences. One finding was that those students who had high absence rates and 
were failing early in the term rarely received a failing grade at the end of 
the term when they reduced their absences after the middle of the term. One 
corollary here is that students who can amend their poor attendance pattern 
won't receive F grades. However, inspection of end-of-term lists of falling 
students also revealed large numbers of students with moderate absence rates. 
Operationally, the reward (a passing grade for improved attendance) can 
hardly apply to a student who had reasonably good attendance to start with. 
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Comparisons between Teachers with High and Low Student Absences 
Apart from our preceding examinations of class descriptions, such as 
subject area, difficulty (student ability level), time of day, class size, 
and assignment of grades, two general factors offering possible explanations 
for differences In teachers" student absence rates are teacher 
characteristics and student characteristics. To some degree these 
Interrelate with content and with each other. Students' self-selection of 
courses Is based on content and on the teacher teaching the class; likewise, 
teachers' responses (to varying extents) arc likely to be based on the type 
of students they are teaching. Quite possibly, students who Intend to cut 
classes or who are already In the habit of doing so avoid teachers with 
reputations for carefully monitoring attendance and for responding with tough 
disciplinary actions. To the extent this occurs, teacher reputation affects 
class absences. On the other hand. It may be that teachers assigned to teach 
required survey classes, for example, perceive their students as 
dlstlnterested In the subject and become less concerned about class 
attendance. Their perception of their students' disinterest (In this 
example) quite possibly affects class attendance. In a sense, this 
confounding of student and teachez characteristics Is a conqponent of all our 
analyses of student absences. We can't have one without the other; both are 
Inextricably operating In our classrooms. 

Our Inquiries In this section of the report primarily Involve teacher 
descriptions of themselves and their classes of students. Our concern will 
be whether teachers with lower overall class absence rates differ In these 
descriptions from their colleagues who have higher overall class absence 
rates. In effect, we will be asking which descriptors are related to class 
attendance. 
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1. Student Attendanc e Questionnaire; Our data regarding our 
teachers and their students^ characteristics cows from a teacher 
questionnaire (see Appendix A) designed to examine a wide range of factors 
possibly related to student attendance. These included teacher descriptions 
of their students; their concerns regarding student absences: their 
acceptance, aonltorlng, and enforcement of attendance rules; their 
perceptions of administrative support; and their teaching philosophy or 
beliefs regarding students more generally. After trial administration for 
language and format checks, a revised form of the questionnaire was prepared 
for distribution to all teachers In our six schools. These teachers 
completed their questionnaires In late April and early May of 1984. A second 
questionnaire was distributed in late February and early March of 1985. 

A total of 373 questionnaires were returned after the first 
administration, with nearly every full-time teacher responding. In compiling 
our questionnaire responses, we excluded teachei^^ of the handicapped or of 
other special student groups. This reduced our usable questionnaires to 339 
for the first administration and 347 for the second administration, in which 
only regular class teachers were given questionnaires. The 1984 
questionnaire contained 39 multl!>le-choice items; two of these items were 
deleted from the 1985 questionnaire and three new items were added. All 
items were multiple response, some asking for extent of respondent agreement 
or disagreement with a given statement, such as "If we want to reduce class 
cutting, we need strong penalties." Other questions asked about the 
frequency of such teacher behaviors as assigning homework or phoning parents 
regarding absent students. Inquiries about the teachers themselves (i.e. , 
number of years teaching) and about their students (percentage working 
part-time or planning to go to a four-year college) were also Included. 
Appendix A contains a full listing of the 42 questionnaire items. 
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since we had tuo adttlnistratlons of our questionnaire, an Immediate 
question was the constancy of our teachers^ responses. The test-retest 
Interval was approximately ten months, during which time as much as a third 
of the student enrollment changed. In addition to transfers and dropouts, 
whole classes of new freshmen entered the schools and seniors left them; 
thus, most teachers had different students to teach. Further, when the 
second questionnaire was distributed (In a different school term) nearly all 
teachers had different class assignments. Also, some attendance management 
practices changed during this period (Duckworth and deJung, 1986a). All 
these differences aside, the comparison of the responses of the same teacher 
on the two administrations of the questionnaire Is of Interest because It 
provides a lower limit of the stability (reliability) of our teachers" 
responses. 

A sample of 100 of the 256 teachers providing both 1984 and 1985 
questionnaire responses was examined for constancy of response. Special 
changes within Items, such as an Increase In number of years taught or a 
change In response from "new here; don'^t know" or to "does not apply," were 
not counted as changes since these clearly are not changes In 
self -description or In opinion. The two Information Items (Items 1 and 2) 
concerning teacher experience were, as anticipated, the least changed. Only 
5 of 400 responses were Identifiable as probable error. Items to which most 
teachers responded similarly in the first administration, such as "being 
concerned to be accurate regarding attendance records" and "I strictly 
enforce attendance rules," also bad relatively low change rates of around 13 
percent, that Is to say, 13 of the 100 teacher respondents In our reliability 
sample gave a response to these Itena In 1985 that differed from that they 
gave In 1984. For most remaining Items, the change rate over the 10-month 
re test Interval was around 30 percent. 
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Stated in terns of stability of response, the average percentage of 
agreement for all 36 repeated questionnaire itens was 71* 7« For most items 
these percentages refer to identical responses on the two questionnaires* 
Since nearly all the analysis of the questionnaire responses involved 
combinations of similar responses, such as "disagree" with ''strongly 
disagree/' the percentage of agreement for these combined alternatives could 
be expected to be considerably higher. Nearly all questionnaire items had 
response alternatives ordered either quantitatively or subjectively froit mor<» 
to less, or the reverse* Changes of only one among these ordered 
alternatives (i.e., to the very next higher or lower response alternative) 
accounted for nearly 90 percent of all retes^ hanges* More generally, the 
questionnaire appears sufficiently reliable for the proposed analysis* 
Teachers for the most part were unchanged in their second questionnaire 
responses; and when they did change, they nearly always moved to an adjacent 
response* Whether these changes are due to real or imagined changes during 
the retest interval or are due to response error, however^ is indeterminate* 
Since the analysis of the questionnaire responses described below combines 
both the 1984 and 1985 administrations into a single average percent response 
for each item, this error component is minlnlzed* 

For the purposes of examining the teachers'" descriptions of 
themselves and their classes, we divided teachers responding to the 
questionnaire into three categories to form high, nlddle, and low class 
absence groups, based on the teacher's average student absence rate in all 
classes he or she taught during the term of the questionnaire administration* 
These groupings were first determined within each school to balance possible 
differences between schools* Then all teachers with student absence rates in 
the highest third from all six schools were combined into a single "high" 
group, all teachers in middle third were combined into one "middle" group, 
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and all teachers In the lowest third were combined into one **lov" group* 
This combining of all six schools was done for both the 1984 and 1985 
groupings of teachers* In order to be Included in our analyses, a teacher 
needed both to have completed a questionnaire and to have had a class absence 
rate calculated. The combined 1984 groupings consisted of 98 teachers In 
both the low and high thirds, and 99 teachers In tfte middle third. The 
combined 1985 groups consisted of 106 teachers in both the high and low 
thirds, and 102 teachers in the middle third. 

The analysis of the teacher questionnaire responses followed similar 
stages of consolidation. First, percentages of teachers choosing the various 
alternatives to each item were computed for the high-, middle-, and 
low-absence groups in each school for both questionnaire administrations. 
These percentages were compared across schools and across administrations 
separately within the high-, middle-, and low-absence groups for all 
questionnaire items. Generally, few differences were founds ^ The major 
teacher response changes on the two questionnaire administrations were the 
decreased reports of their direct involvement in penalising their students 
for unexcused absences and the increased reports of their support of their 
administrators regarding management of attendance. However, teachers 
continued to report that student absences stayed at about the same level, and 
nearly all continued to recommend stronger penalties for class cutting. 

On the basis of their general similarities, the percentages for the 
six schools and two administrations were combined as the average percent 
response to a given item alternative by either the high-, middle-, or 
low-absence group. This averaging minimised the **error'' component in either 
administration. These average percent responses by the three teacher groups 
to the 42 questionnaire items are presented in Tables 10 through 14. Though 
there was undoubtably much overlap in the teacher membership in the 1984 and 
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1985 teacher groupings, a teacher achieving a marked decrease or 
increase in his or her class absences during these different years would 
likely have been placed in a higher or lower absence group for the second 
questionnaire adninistration. Examination of teacher listings revealed that 
changes in group placements actually occurred for one-forth of the teachers, 
but only one in seven of these changes was between the extreme groups. 

2* Teacher Characteristics. Our 1984 teacher sample consisted of 
186 male and 112 feaale teachers. This sex distribution generally maintained 
for the 1985 sample, which comprised 187 males and 127 female teachers. It 
was also consistent within each of our three class absence groupings. The 
ratios appearing in Table 10 for the combined two-year sample are quite 
similar to the two individual-year ratios. The class absence rates for male 
and female teachers (based on the last term of the 1983-84 school year) were 
5.8 and 6.2, respectively, for the combined District I and District II 
schools. The relatively high absence rates in departments taught primarily 
by females (i.e., home economics) also occurred in departments taught 
primarily by males (i»e., industrial arts). Throughout our examination of 
the class absence data, substantive differences between male and female 
teachers simply failed to materialize. Neither sex appeared to be more 
successful or less successful, as a group, in affecting his or her students^ 
attendance. Our data suggest that class absences are unrelated to sex of 
teacher. 

Analyses described earlier in this paper reported negligible 
relationships between teachers' overall class absences and either size of 
class or total number of students taught. The averages reported in Table 10 
for these variables is in accord with this lack of relationship. The average 
number of students taught by teachers in our questionnaire analysis samples 
was 104 in the low-absence group, 108 in the middle group, and 103 in the 
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high group. Within the three groups, the range in the numbers of students 
was ftom below SO to over 150. 

Table 10 

Demographic Characteristics of Teachers in the Low-, Middl«>-, and 

High-Absence Groups 

Absence Group 





Low 


Middle 


High 


Number of Teachers^ 


161 




167 


162 


Sex 


104 (65Z) 


98 (59Z) 


94 (58Z) 


Male 








Female 


57 (35Z) 


69 (41%) 


68 (42Z) 


Average Number of Students/Teacher 


104 


108 


103 


Average Grade Given 


2.57 


2.37 


2.07 


Average Class Absence 


4.30 


5.58 


7.23 


Item 2. Years of Experience 








10 or more years 


88 


82 


87 


3-9 years 


11 


15 


12 


less than 3 years 


1 


3 


1 


Item 1. Years in Present School 








10 or more years 


44 


45 


43 


3-9 years 


27 


30 


30 


less than 3 years 


28 


25 


26 



Note: All entries are for the combined two questionnaire samples. 

All entries for questionnaire items are percents of respondents, 

^Some teachers responded to only one questionnaire. Some others 
were represented twice, typically once as a middle-group teacher 
and once in either extreme group. 
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The first two questionnaire Items asked teachers about the number of 
years of teaching experience they had and the number of years they had taught 
in their present school, respectively. Though we lacked direct age data, 
responses to this first item were probably reasonably correlated with the age 
of the teacher. Over 80 percent of our teachers reported 10 or more years of 
teaching experience. Whereas only three teachers (1 percent) reported being 
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first-year teachers la either year of the questionnaire adunistration, 
nearly 50 (16 percent) reported being new to their present school at the time 
of the first questionnaire administration* Nearly all these teachers were 
from District II high schools, which had just converted from three- to 
four-year schools. There v»re only half as many "new" teachers in our six 
schools in the second questionnaire administration* The large t proportion 
(44 percent) of thr total tf.acher sample had been ic the?.r present school 
least ten years* Roughly a third had from three to nine years tenure in 
their school. However, neither years of experience nor recency of school 
transfer appeared to be related to the teacher^s class absence* We found as 
many low-absence group as higb*&bsence group teachers in all "experience" 
categories. The correlations between responses to these items and all 
questionnaire items referring to student absence (com^iuted for total 1984 
teacher sample) were all ax^ound zero* 

3. Teachers" Descriptlom Students* Seven questionnaire it3ms 
referred to the classes these teacners taught* Their responses are 
summarised in Table 11 as percentages of teachers iu the low-, middle-, and 
high-absence groups choosing each alternative* Item 4 referred to their 
students" college plans* As may be seen in the Table 11 entries, relatively 
few teachers in the high-absence group, coispared to nearly a third of 
the teachers in the low-absence grou.c*, reported large percentages of their 
students (60 percent or more) likely to go to a four-year college* At the 
other extreme, two-thirds of the te^.hers in the high-absence group (67 
percent) responded that lees than a third of their students were college 
bound* This difference is consistent with tie previously discussed 
differences in absences in classes designed for students of higher ability 
and lower ability* Though these findings suggest that college-bound students 
will have better class attendance, a stricter nterpretation of the ^jresent 
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TABLE 11 

Deecriptlone of Their StuUente Reported by 
Low, Middle and High Absence Teachers 





Item 




Teacher 
Low 


Absence 
Middle 


Group 
High 




Percent of their 


10} or less 


16 


21 


26 




students likely to 


20-30% 


25 


37 


'•1 




go to a four- year 




26 


2t 


23 




college. 


60-70/K 


111 




0 
0 






80 % or more 


17 


5 


1 


5. 


Percent of their 


10% or less 


3 


2 . 


3 




students interested in 


20-30;C 


8 


17 


18 




the subjects taught by 




^ f 


J** 


39 




the teacher. 


6o-7o;k 


39 


31 


28 






80X or more 


22 


16 


11 


9. 


Number of their 


almost none 


22 


d 


9 




students tardv on 


^cBB man lu^ 


58 


57 






an average day. 


about 10% 


18 


30 


28 






20% or more 


2 




9 


10. 


Number of their 


less than 10% 


02 


32 


26 




students Ahapnt on 


auo u \» 1 u >v 


la 9 
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an average day. 


about 20% 


11 


21 


31 






30% or more 


2 


3 


t 


7. 


Number of tardies 


more 


18 


27 


24 




in their classes 


less 


22 


20 


22 




(compared to last 


sane 


60 


5'» 


55 




yeau*) . 








6. 


Number of unexcused 


more 


16 


18 


25 




absences in their 


less 


30 


22 


23 




classer (compared to 


same 


53 


59 


51 




last year) . 






13. 


Number of absences 


1 in 3 or less 


22 


2t 


30 




believed to be 


about 2 in 5 


25 


29 


31 




legitimate . 


about 3 in 5 


33 


36 


29 






about 4 in 5 


15 


10 


4 






nearly all 


6 


2 


1 
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findings is simply that class attendance may be expected to be higher in 
classes with enrollments of primarily college-bound students. The 
college-bound student ^s absences in his or her other less 
"academically-oriented" classes may well be as high as that of other 
students. 

The teachers in the low- and high-absence groups also differed in 
their reports of their students^ interest in their subject (Item 5). 
Sixty-one percent of the teachers in the low-absence group compared to only 
3? percent of the teachers in the high-absence group reported 60 percent or 
more of their students interested. Perhaps the more surprising finding here 
is that this many teachers with high class absence rates reported such a high 
percir^age of their students as interested. We had anticipated that 
"interested" students would be infrequently absent. A partial explanation 
here is the effect of possibly more extensive absence primarily from a 40 
percent section of uninterested students, which can be quite sufficient to 
substantially lower the classes^ average absence rate. A more direct 
explanation is simply that in at least some classes (and subject areas) , 
student interest in the subject does not, in itself, coiiq)el more frequent 
attendance. 

Items 9 and 7 refer to teacher estimates of their students^ tardies. 
More than twice as many teachers in the low-absence group as in the 
high-absence group reported none of their students being tardy on an average 
day, whereas these percentages were reversed at the high-frequency end of the 
scale; 20 percent of the low-absence teachei a reported 10 percent or more 
tardies compared to 37 percent of the teachers in the high-absenci. group. In 
all frequency categories, the teachers in the middle-absence group reported 
percentages very much like those of the high-ab3ence group. 

Differences beu tien the low- and high-absence group teacher responses 
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to Item 10, **How uuiny of their students are absent on au average day?" 
followed a pattern slmlUr to that for the "tardy" question; namely, more 
lov-absence teachers reported lower percentages of their students absent. 
Similarly 9 at the other end of the scale, twice as many teachers in the 
high-absence group (35 percent) as in the low-absence group (16 percent) 
reported a fifth or more of their students absent. A problem here is not 
with the group differences, which are reasonable, but with the teachers^ 
gross overestiaiation of their students^ absences, which is evident in their 
responses to Item 10« Based on an average figure of 51 days/ term, a 20 
percent absence rate would equate to an average of around 10 or more days of 
class absence per term, which was more than twice as high as that for any 
teachers in the low-absence group. To be consistent with their own 
end-of-term attendance reports on uhich their class absence rates were based, 
^11 teachers in the low-absence group should have responded "less than 10 
percent of my students are absent." Possibly^ their rseponse of 10 percent 
absence, which averages to two or three students absent per period for most 
classes, simply seems low to most of our teachers. At any rate, as made 
evident in Table 11, 59 percent of the low-absence group reported their 
student absence much higher than it actually was according to these same 
teachers^ class records (which they used for report cards). 

Similar overestimating occurred with many of the tep'^hers in the 
middle- and high-absence groups. The average class absence rates for these 
teachers (based on end-of-term report card data entered by these same 
teachers) were around 11 percent and 14 percent, respectively. In neither 
term the questionnaire was administered did more than 1 or 2 percent of the 
teachers have an absence rate approaching 20 percent. Thus, at least a third 
overstated their student s'' absences » 

Items 7 and 6| which asked teachers to compare the number of tardies 
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rA\d unexcused absences, respectively, in their classes in the current year 
with prior years, produced generally similar responses for the three absence 
groups* Romghly a fifth to a fourth of each group reported an increase in 
these behaviors but just as nai^ reported .a decrease* A minor difference was 
that more teachers in the high-absence group reported an increase both in 
their students'^ tardies and class absences* In itll groups, however, the 
majority reported no change in frequencies of these attendance problems. An 
interesting side comment is provided by responses to Item 13* Roughly a 
fourth of the teachers in all groups indicated that they believed no more 
than one in five student absences was for a "legitimate" reason* As many 
teachers again said that two absences in five might be legitimate* This 
disbelief (or cynicism) about absence legitimacy, though more prevalent in 
the high-absence group (61 percent) than in the low-absence group (47 
percent), is, nonetheless, seriously high in all groups* To the extsnt that 
teachers regard attendance and honesty as important, this negative 
expectation suggests a poor basis for teacher/student relationships* Only in 
the low-absence group did as many as 20 percent of the teachers report 
beliefs that only one absence in five was likely to be a truant behavior* 
The discomfort of teachers and administrators having to accept suspect 
excuses for absenc is presumably more of a problem for teachers with higher 
class absence ratas than it is for the otb^r teacher groups* 

4. Classroom Teaching Practices* The seven questionnaire items 
listed in Table 12 refer to classroom or teaching behaviors* These include 
assigning homework frequently, making heavy demands on students, reducing 
course credit or grades for frequently absent students, sticking to class 
schedules, adopting different goals and grading criteria for weaker students, 
and providing frequent out*-ot-class help for these student s« Though the 
responses of teachers with lower and higher class absence rates to most of 
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TABLE 12 

Classroom Teaching Practices Reported by 





Lovt 


Kiddle and High Absence Teachers 








Item 


AX A IIO b X V CD 




Absence 


Group 








Low 


niuuxe 


Hign 


8. 


Preouencv of* fflvinff 


almost never 


13 


1 ii 


1 7 






less than once a week 


8 


o 
0 


7 

f 






about once a week 


8 










2^3 t Imes a week 


30 




28 






almost dally 


1(0 


30 


22 


32. 




strongly agree 


27 


1 9 


111 




a tie AC hA I* who mAlces 


agree 


51 


55 






heavy demands on 


disagree 


21 


33 


35 




students 










30. 


No frequently absent 


strongly agree 


51 


60 


58 




student should 


agree 


30 


30 






receive full crec 


disagree 


16 


8 


8 




or an A grade 










18. 


Frequency of 


a regular procedure 


17 


48 


53 




reducing students* 


on occasion ^ 


17 


29 


21 




grade for repeated 


hardly ever/NA 


36 


21 


25 



absences 



36. Believes in sticking 
to schedule for 
course content than 
slowing for students 
who are behind 

38. Adopts different 
goals and grading 
criteria for students 
who consistently 
perform poorly 

20. Frequency of providing 
outside class time 
for students who are 
doing poorly 



strongly agree 

agree 

disagree 



strongly agree 

agree 

disagree 



a regular procedure 
on occasion ^ 
hardly ever/NA 



12 


13 


16 


38 


41 


42 


51 


46 


42 


10 


7 


10 


13 


40 


55 




53 


35 


57 


44 


48 


39 


49 


45 


5 


8 


7 



Not Applicable (NA) Included with hardly ever as a "never" response. 
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these items were generally similar, they contained a number of interesting 
differences* One such difference was in regularity of homework assignaents 
(Item 8). Forty percent of the teachers in the low-absence group co^>ared Co 
only 22 percent of teachers in the high-absence group reported "almost daily" 
homework. This difference was reversed by the larger proportions (24 
percent) of teachers in the high-absence group reporting that they assign 
homework only "about once a week" compared to 8 percent for the low-absence 
group. These differences, though clearly not applicable to all teachers in 
either group, support the popular belief that a more demanding curriculum 
also helps to sustain student attendance. The possibility that students who 
were more habitually absent would tend to avoid these classes would also 
result in lower absence rates in these classes. 

The numbers of teachers of subjects with which homework is 
traditionally associated, such as mathematics, English, science, and social 
science, were distributed similarly across the high-, middle-, and 
low-absence groups. Another factor working against a difference between the 
low- and high-absence group here is the portion of classes students cut 
because they had not coiq>leted an assignment. That this is a popular 
"excuse" given for cutting class was evident from student responses to an 
absence survey administered at the time of the teacher questionnaire,^^ 
in which a fifth of all students selected this response as the "biggest 
reason they would cut a class." 

A related item concerned more general teacher demands on students 
(Item 32). Nearly two-thirds or more of the teachers in all three absence 
groups agreed that they had a reputation "for making heavy demands on 
students." However, 27 percent of the teachers in the low-ebsence group 
responded that they "strongly" agreed that this was how they were nerceived, 
compared to only 12 percent and 14 percent of the teachers in the middle- and 
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high-absence group, respectively. This difference, though limited perhaps by 
the preference of nearly all teachers to describe theaselves as "demanding,** 
Is a further support of relationship between class demands and student 
absence* 

Teacher responses to two items referring to "refusing an A grade to 
frequently absent students" (Item 30) and "reducing their grades" (Item 18) 
offer less prominent distinctions between the low- and high-absence groups* 
Approximately 90 percent of teachers in i.ll groups agreed that frequently 
absent students shouldn^t receive A grades, and roughly half in all groups 
reported that they lowered their students'' grades for repeated absences as a 
regular procedure. A minor difference for this latter item is the larger 
proportion of teachers in the low-absence group reporting hardly ever" or 
"not applicable" (36 percent) compared to the proportion responding to these 
choices in the high-absence group (25 percent). This difference may be 
partially explained by the fact that teachers in the low-absence group most 
problably have far fewer repeatedly absent students and therefore less 
occasion to "lower grades." 

Less directly related to student absences, the last three items in 
Table 11 refer to a different aspect of teacher behavior: that of expressed 
instructional concern for all students. In all groups teachers are clearly 
divided in their responses to these three items. With respect to group 
differences, slightly more teachers in the high-absence group than in the 
low-absence group (38 percent compared to 50 percent, respectively) favored 
"sticking to their schedule ;:or course content rather than slowing down for 
students who are behind" (Item 36). This between-group difference suggests 
that student-centered concerns prevail over currlculum-^centered concerns for 
more of the teachers with lower absence rates. However, responses to Item 
38, **adaptlng different goals and grading criteria for poorly performing 
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students** seems to reverse this statement, since 65 percent of the teachers 
in the high*absence group agreed with the statement compared to 53 percent of 
teachers in the lov-absence group* 

Taken together, the response differences to these items identify the 
teachers in the high-absence group as more curricula-oriented and more 
accommodating to their weaker students* Group differences in teacher 
responses to the final item, ''frequency of providing these same students 
outside of class time help" (Item 20) perhaps somewhat clarifies this 
description of these teachers as less concerned with students* Fifty-seven 
percent of the teachers in the low-absence group compared to 48 percent of 
teachers in the high-absence group reported that they regularly provided 
their weaker students with help outside of class time* 

Though none of these group differences were strikingly large 
(compared to their frequent similarities), taken together, teacher responses 
to the seven items related to teaching practices suggest a general 
distinction between groups of teachers whose students had better or poorer 
class attendance records* More teachers in the low absence group made 
heavier demands on their students, and they also departed more readily from 
their planned coverage of course content* At the same time, more of these 
teachers regularly provided special personal help (outside of class time) to 
their poorer students* More teachers in the high-absence group, on the other 
hand, reported rigidity with respect to their class schedules but still 
accommodated their slower students through Individualized goals and grading 
criterion* 

5* Attendance Monitoring Practices* Teachers have a number of 
options with respect to supporting and monitoring their students^ attendance* 
They are required to "take," or record, period-by-period attendance; but 
beyond that, how they confront miscreant students is a personal choice* The 
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several questionnaire items listed in Table 13 refer to some of these 
choices. In responding to Iteas 22 and 29, very nearly all teachers reported 
that they "striccly enforce rules on attendance" in their classes and were 
"concerned to be as accurate as possible in my daily attendance records*" 
Responses were very similar for all three absence groups. Though the 
teachers were much more evenly divided as to whether parents help them in 
reducing their students^ class absences, the proportions were generally the 
same for each of the absence groups* 

The distributions of teacher responses to the four questionnaire 
items referring to frequency of teachers calling their students^ homes (Item 
15), informing their counselor (Item 16), and assigning penalties (Item 17) 
as a consequence of repeated unexcused absences, and of assigning penalties 
for tardiness (Item 19), are also similar for the three absence groups* A 
single exception is the larger percentage of teachers in the low-absence 
groups (20 percent) than in the high- or middle-absence group (10 percent) 
who reported that they called their students^ homes as a "regular procedure." 
Possibly this group difference again indicates (as for Item 20 above) a 
greater (or regular) time investment by more teachers in the low-absence 
group. 

A more considerable difference not revealed in the Table 13 summary 

data is the reduction during the ten-month retest interval of teachers either 

calling students'' homes or assigning penalties to repeatedly absent students* 

The reduction in these actions is most likely due to improved record-kaeping 

and home contact procedures provided through the schools^ attendance 
13 

office* Surprisingly, this effect of improved attendance monitoring at 
the school level did not extend to the amount of time teachers reported they 
used for attendance monitoring (Item 12)* Generally similar proportions of 
teachers in all absence groups reported either increases or reductions in the 
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TABLE 13 

Attendance Konitorinf Practlcee Reported by 
Low, Middle and High Absence Teachers 



Itea 



Alternativea 



Teacher Absence Croup 
Middle High 



22. 


Strictly enforce 


atronffly asrae 




t 1 


19 




attetiusrice rulea 


agree 




52 


12 




in their claaaea 


disagree 


J 


7 


9 


29. 


Concerned to be 


atronfly agree 


67 


7'? 


1" 




accurate aa poaaible 


agree 


32 


25 


22 




in their daily 


disagree 


2 


2 


2 




attendance recorda 










35. 


Parenta help me in 


agree 




13 


13 




reducing my atudent*a 


dimagr«e 


51 


57 


57 


15. 


Prequency of calling 


a regular procedure 


20 


11 


10 




atudenta* home for 


on occmaion . 


to 


46 


53 




repeated unexcuaed 


hardly ever/NA 


10 


42 


37 




abaencea 








16. 


Prequency of informing 


a regular procedure 


52 


15 


52 




counaelor for repeated 


on occmaion 


36 


17 


10 




unexcuaed abaencea 


hardly aver/NA 


12 


8 


9 



17. Prequency of aaaigning 
detention or other 
penalitiea for repeated 
unexcuaed abaencea 

19. Prequency of aaaigning 
detention or other 
penaltiea for tardineaa 

12. Amount of their achool 
day uaed in identifiog, 
recording and following 
up on claaa abaencea or 
tardiea 

21. Am aatiafied with 

aupport from adminia. 
and counaelora re: 
claaa attendance prob. 

3^. Our adminiatratora 

have provided effective 
leaderahip re: dealing 
with attendance prob. 

39. I have claaa cutting 
reaaonably well 
controlled in my 
claaaea 



• regular procedure 


15 


13 


16 


on occMion . 


19 


21 


20 


hardly ever/NA 


65 


66 


61 


a regular procedure 


20 


21 


21 


on occfteion . 


22 


16 


27 


hardly ever/NA 


$e 


60 


51 


one hour or aore 


7 


5 


6 


about 15 ainutee 


6 


11 


16 


about 30 ainutee 


29 


10 


39 


about IS ainutee 


40 


32 


26 


about 10 ainutee 


16 


10 


10 


•trongly agree 


21 


12 


6 


agroe 


37 


17 


10 


dieagree 


42 


12 


52 


•trongly agree 


11 


4 


1 


agree 


43 


48 


12 


dieagree 


45 


17 


51 


agroe 


69 


11 


53 


dieagree 


31 


56 


17 
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Not applicable (NA) ia included with **hardly ever" aa a "never** reaponee* 
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anount of time they spent "Identifying, recording, or following up on class 
absences or tardies" both years. One exception (paradoxically indicating 
that improved centralised procedures can mean more, not less, teacher time) 
was the decrease, from 23 percent to 10 percent, in the low-absence group 
response that "ten minutes or less** was spent monitoring attendance. But 
even with this reduction, a larger percentage of teachers in the low-absence 
group (56 percent) than in the hig^-absence group (38 percent) reported 
spending "15 minutes or less" of their school day with attendance monitoring. 
This is, of course, explainable in that teachers in the low-absence group 
have fewer absent students to monitor. 

The effect of the improved centralized attendance-monitoring 
procedures is very probably reflected in the considerable increases, from 
below 50 percent to around 65 percent, of teachers reporting satisfaction 
with administrator support and with leadership (Items 21 and 34). Though 
these increases were generally equal in all three absence groups, the 
high-absence group remain the least satisfied — ^about 47 percent gave 
responses indicating satisfaction compared to about 56 percent in the 
low-absence group. This somewhat greater dissatisfaction in the high-absence 
group is easily attributable to the considerably larger number of their 
students being absent. Most teachers, as Indicated In the previous items 
referring to phone calling or detention, do not appear to become involved 
personally with frequently absent students except perhaps by lowering their 
grades (Item 18, Table 12). 

The question of teacher satisfaction also appears, though less 
directly, in Item 39, "I have class cutting reasonably well controlled in my 
classes." The finding here — that more teachers in the low-absence group than 
in the high-absence group agreed — ^Is perhaps to be expected. The more 
Intc^resting and less accountable finding is that fully half of the teachers 
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In Che higb-absence group (and nearly as many in the middle-absence group) 
reported that they, too, had their students^ class cutting "reasonably well 
controlled.*' This agreement, other than as a "protected" response, 
suggests acceptance of a high rate of absences in th^.r classes. 
"Acceptance," however, does not really seem to describe accurately the 
attitude of the large majority of our teachers. However, their response that 
their students' class cutting was under control is not entirely accurate 
either. Teacher responses to a number of other questionnaire items clearly 
do not support either contention. There is a third possibility: teachers 
may have been unaware of the extent of their students' absences. As 
responses to Item 10 (Table 11) indicate, more teachers, in fact, estimated 
higher percentages of their students as absent than actually were, and 
roughly 90 percent agreed that class cutting was a problem in the school 
(Item 28, Table 14). Only a third of all teachers reported improved class 
attendance over prior years (Item 6, Table 11). Eighty percent of all 
teachers apparently believed that students "can get around penalties for 
class cutting" (Item 31, Table 14) « Nearly the same number reported that 
sizeable proportions (40 percent and above) of students^ reasons for absence 
were not legitimate. All theae responses are Indications o problem 
recognition. The claim by the majority of teachers that they have class 
cutting reasonably well under control in their classrooms contradicts their 
responses to other related questions. 

6. School Attendance and Discipline Beliefs. A final *ict of items 
concern teachers^ beliefs about attendance more generally throughout their 
school and methods for dealing with it. Though our discussion here will be 
primarily based on our teacher responses to the student absence questionnaire 
listed in Table 14, where relevant, reference will be made to items reported 
on earlier. 
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School Attendance and Diecipline Beliefs Reported by 
Low, Middle and High Abaence Teachers 



Itc 



Alternative 



Teacher Abaence Group 
1-ow Kiddle High 



28. Class cutting is a 
problea in this 

school 

27. Tardiness is a 
problesi in this 
school 

11. Enforceaent by 

administrators of 

ponalties for 
uuuxcuscd absences 

31. Students can get 

nriiund penalties for 
<'|;iHii cull I UK jiimI 

tardiness 

25. If all teachers would 
regularly enforce 
rules, we*d quickly 
reduce absenses 

21. If we want to reduce 
class cutting* we 
need stronger 
penalties 

26. Schools better off in 
chronically absent 
studenta siaply 
dropped or transferred 

14.* Importance of students 
learning to aake their 
own decisions 



40. Seeds of truancy sown 
early and H.S. teachers 
can hardly "reverse the 
situation, 

14. The most payoff in 
reducing absences 
in out school would 
result if we, 



strongly agree 


39 


46 


50 


agree 


418 


45 


46 


disagree 


13 


9 


4 


atrongly agree 


28 


30 


36 


agree 




51 


50 


disagree 


241 


19 


14 


generally strict 


17 


11 


9 


generally lenient 


39 


41 


42 


mixed 


15 




?? 


don't know 




20 


26 


strongly agree 


26 


31 


30 


agree 


56 


so 


52 


dissKree 


17 


17 


t9 


strongly agree 


33 


32 


27 


agree 


38 


35 


38 


disagree 




33 


34 


itrongly agree 


52 


58 


60 


agree 


2$ 


31 


28 


disagree 


20 


12 


12 


strongly agree 


29 


24 


29 


agree 


39 


37 


31 


disagree 


33 


39 


40 


not important 


6 


4 


2 


somewhat important 


7 


ll 


1 1 


fairly important 


11 


.18 


21 


very important 


741 


73 


65 


strongly agree 


8 


7 


13 


agree 


29 


28 


25 


disagree 


63 


63 


83 


enforced make-up tiae 


39 


25 


40 


penalty 








automatically reduced 


42 


52 


HO 


gradea/credit 








euded eicuaed-unexcuaed 


7 


9 


6 


distinctions 






gave teachers abaentee 








lists sooner 


2 


1 


1 


Qone of these would 








help much 


10 


12 


3 
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•Thl. lt«« uaed in 198« «a. re»l«j«d by itea 1* below l„ the 1985 queetlor-elre. 
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On the whole» we find very fev differences among the proportions of 
teachers from the three absence groups choosing the various response options 
to the Table 14 Items* A very hl£!i percentage of leacherft agreed with the 
two most general items, '*class cutting is a problem in our school" (Item 28) 
and ''tardiness is a problem in our school" (Item 27). For the "class 
cutting" item, the rate of agreement was 8>, : l, and 96 percent of teachers 

X. ihe ow-j middle-, and hign-absence groups, respectively. The difference 
oewwe a the propoitions is most apparent in the "strongly agree" response, 
which was selected by 39 percent of the low-absence group «id 50 percent of 
the high-absence group. Item 27, regarding tardiness, recei.ed slightly 
smaller proportions of agreement (around 80 percent of teachers responded 
that tardiness vivS a problem i "heir school), and there were some minor 
differences in respona.^i from the low- and high-absence groups of tjiachex^,. 
Incidentally, this general pattern of slightly lower but otherwise similar 
teacher responses occurred for all pairings of items concerning absences and 
tardies, such as Items 6, 7, 9, and 10, which concern number of absences and 
tardiesj and Items 17 and 19, which concern detention and other penalties for 
absences. Interltem coirrelatlons (computed for the total 1984 teacher 
sample) between t;.»se and similar pairs were among the highest of all 
interitem correlations, ranging ftcm .36 to .65. Clearly, many teachers 
perceived these two student behaviors as closely related, though in all 
schools administrators expressed much nore concern with student absences than 
with tardiness. It is also quite probable that less administrative 
support (or concern) is available to th^ teacher regarding his or her tardy 
students; to a large e::tent, lateness, as contrasted with absence, is left 
for the teacher to deal with. 

Ot^y a small percentage of teachers in any absence group (1 out of 6 
of the low-aksdnce group and 1 out of 10 in tha otaer two groups) deswiiibed 
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their %d<rd.ni8trator8 as "generally strict in enforcing penalties for 
unexcused absences" (Item 11)« Roughly three to four times as many described 
thea as "lenient," More teachers in all three groups reported "mixed" or 
"don't knov." It should be noted that, consistent with previously '^eported 
changes related to administrators, there was substantial increase in 
reporting of administrators as strict in the 1985 questionnaire 
a ministration* However, this change (from 7 percent to 20 percent) was 
confined to the low- and middle-absence groups. This low propor *on of 
teachers describing their administrators as strict is consistent with the 
responses of over 80 percent of teachers in all three groups reporting that 
students "can get around penalties for class cutting and tardiness" (Item 
31)« Approximaci^ly two-thirds of the teachers in all groups also agreed that 
"if all teachers would regularly enforce attendance rules, we would quickly 
see a reduction in absences" (Item 25) • Rticalling that practically every 
teacher described himself or herself as •^strictly enforcing the rules" (Item 
22), this seems to place the blame, somewhat inappropriately, on others. It 
perhaps needs to be added that on the 1?8S questionnaire administration, 10 
percent fewer teachers in the low^ and middle-absence groups supported this 
belief that other teachers needed to become stricter. But more genetally, as 
indicated by the high 80 percent agreement to Item 24 in all three teacher 
groups, the very popular and persisting belief is that we "need stronger 
penalties" if we want to reduce class cutting. 

A supporting belief also held by the larger portion of teachers in 
f^ll groupp (ranging from 61 to 68 percent) is that "the school is better off 
when chronically absent students simply drop out of school or transfer" (Item 
26), On the other hand, an inconsistency is introduced by the response to 
Item 14, which stresses individual decision making and responsibility. In 
the sense that "stronger penalties" reduce students^ "learning to m^ke their 
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own decisions aboot obeying rules," the fact that over 70 percent of the 
teachers responded that this learning was "very important" contradicts the 
responses from fiie very large plurality favoring "strong penalties*" It is 
probable that contradictions such as these have contributed to the problem of 
inconsistent enforcements of rules, a problem common to all our sample 
schools* 

Item 14 in Table 14 required teachers to select one of four 
alternatives that would have "the most payoff in your school in reducing 
absences/' This item was introduced into the second (1985) questionnaire 
administration, partly on the basis of a listing more of promising practices 
reported on an add-on page by our questionnaire sample of teachers (see 
deJung and Duckworth. 1985). 

Nearly all teachers chose one of two response items, "reducing grades 
or credits" or "enforcing a make-up time penalty*" Though these teachers 
apparently thought that one or the other of these penalties would "pay off" 
since few chose "none of the above." it is not clear how much improvement 
they expected* Since sizeable majorities of teachers in all groups agreed 
that "the school would be better off" without chronically absent students 
(Item 26), it is likely that the expected payoff was not for all students but 
for the less troublesome* These "chronically absent" students are also 
perhaps the reference group for the nearly 40 percent of teachers agreeing 
with the final item on the questionnaire (Item 40), which proposed that "the 
seeds of truancy are generally sown before high school, and we can hardly be 
expected to reverse the situation*" The 63 percent of teachers disagreeing 
with this statement was identical in all three absence groups* This majority 
view is perhaps more optimistic than much of our other data suggests* 
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Sumnaxy of Findings 
!• Recapitulation^ This paper has examined the high school 
students^ absences as they relate to teachers. Our main unit of analysis was 
the classroom teacher, though we occasionally reft^rred to differences among 
classes ta .ght by the same teacher. Our data source was the nearly two years 
of grade and absence reports of students in six high schools in two larger 
school districts in the Northwest. These data were supplemented with 
schoolwide attendance surveys and interviews of administrators, teachers, and 
students. In all, some 10,000 students, 500 teachers, and 50 administrators 
and school counselors contributed data to the project. This report is one in 
a set of summaries of our findings and interpretations of that data. 

Our working hypothesis was that the teacher makes a difference in the 
attendance behavior of his or her students. We developed a class absence 
measure, AB (class), by dividing the number of absences reported at the end 
of the school term, by the number of studimts enrolled. Our basic index was 
the teacher^s overall class absence rate, AB (teacher), the average of these 
class absence measures for all classes taught by that teacher that term. 

We first examined the stability of that teacher index over repeated 
terms of data collection and reported moderately high correlations (median r 
- .67) for this rating for consecutive items. These correlations decreased 
only slightly for year-to-year coq>arisons and for comparisioi of 
nonconsecutive terms in different school years. These decreases were 
expected because, apart from possible changes in teacher behaviors (relevant 
to student attendance), both course assignments and student membership also 
changed during these extended intervals. 

We concluded that the teachers^ overall class absence rate was a 
relatively stable measure that si^gested a primary effect of the teacher upon 
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his or her students^ absences* However, we also noted considerable 
variability aaong the class absence rates of Individual teachers. We found 
that aost teachers had at least one class with much better attendance or at 
least one class with much poorer attendance each term* This was as true for 
teachers with overall lower absence rates as It was for teachers with higher 
abseace rates* He concluded, however, that these wlthln-teacher differences 
or variations did not substantially Impede our classifications of teachers 
Into low-, middle-, or high-absence groups* 

We next considered a number of variables that might have contributed 
to our absence rating* The first variable we considered was the subject 
being taught, which we examined In terms of department differences* Our 
comparisons of departments in terms of their student absences revealed that 
departments generally maintained their relative position as either a high-, 
middle-, or low-absence department from term to term and from school to 
school* In our sample of six schools, the departments of fine arts, science, 
and foreign language typically had the lowest absence rates; and the 
Industrial education, home economics, and health education departments 
typically had the highest absence rates* Again we found oonsiderable 
intradepartment variation; nearly all departments had some teacliers with much 
better student attendance than other teachers in the same depai.<nent* Though 
our first analyses established some departments with consistently higher or 
lower student attendance, there was a preponderance of evidence that 
considerable within-department variation existed* No department had a corner 
on teachers with either good cr poor student attendance* Nor did all of a 
department's teachers have either uniformly high or uniformly low student 
attendance records* Teacher differences were perhaps moderated, but not 
determined, by what they taught* 

Next, we explored how the ability level of students might account for 
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differences in class absence rates. Our analysis Involved controls by 
department and by teacher. We limited our comparisons to classes taught 
within the same department and by the same teacher* Within this framework we 
compared absences In classes enrolling primarily lower-ability students, 
those enrolling aixed-ablllty students, and those enrolling higher-ability 
stuoents. The results of these comparisons Indicated fewer absences In 
"harder" classes for higher-ability students and more absences In classes for 
students with lower ability levels. However, Individual teacher variation 
was again clearly present. Some teachers apparently were able to maintain 
low absence rates (or obliged to settle for 1 gh absence rates) Independent 
of their class's designation as 'liard," "slow," or "average." These 
exceptions aside, the analysis confirms that given the same teacher and 
subject area, classes designed for hlgher^ablllty students have lower absence 
rates than classes designed for lower-ability students. 

We also looked for the possible effects of class size, the total 
number of students taught, grades received by students, and time of day upon 
class absences. Neither class size (which In our data ranged from 10 to 42 
students) nor number of students taught (which ranged from around 50 to 
nearly 200 per teacher) was found to affect class absences substantively. 
Our examination of period absences revealed that absences were more frequent 
during the period after lunch and the first period of the day. Surprisingly, 
they were not particularly high during the last period of the day. But these 
period differences were all relatively small compared to the considerable 
variation In class absences within every period. A further finding here was 
that In all periods about one--fourth of the students had very few absences 
(for whlchevei :las8es they were taking that period) but that these 
near-perfect attendance patterns were Infrequently maintained for all classes 
taken by a student. We also found that In every period there were nearly as 
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many students with relatively high numbers of absences* We surmised on the 
badis of other analyses of these students that these were "falling" students. 

The relationship between grades a teacher distributed in his or her 
classes and class attendance was a more difficult one to sort out. We 
obtained a number of moderately high negative correlations of -.SO and above, 
which clearly indicates that higher grades were given in dassec with fewer 
absences. Also, teachers who gave higher grades had lower average class 
absence rates. Data provided by teacher self-description surveys and by 
examination of absence patterns of failing students tended to support the 
interpretation that lower grades are given to students "because" they are 
frequently absent from class rather than that students are absent from 
classes because they are falling. 

The broad question of possible differences between teachers with 
lower student absence rates and teachers with higher student absence rates 
was esqplored using lower-, middle-, and upper-third groupings of teachers 
ranked (within schools) on their average class absences. These groupings of 
teachers were first used to identify possible differeui^es between male and 
female teachers and betwieen teachers with larger numbers of students and 
those with fewer students. No differences were found for either variable. 
The percentages of male and female teachers were very similar in the high-, 
middle-, and low-absence groups, as were the average numbers of students they 
taught. Our conclusion that teacher gender had no effect on student absences 
was also supported by generally similar student attendance rates (slightly 
favoring the male teachers) for the total sample of male and female teachers. 
No evidence that attendance r^tes varied with respect to teacher gender 
appeared in any analysis of the project data. 

The differences between the responses from the low-absence and 
high-absence groups wsre also measured for the ^'arious items on a student 
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attendance questionnaire administered during both project years to all 
regular grade teachers in our six schools* This questionnaire included 
self--report itr i regarding the teachers"^ perception of classroom attendance 
patterns, their attendance monitoring practices, and their attendance-related 
discipline beliefs. For all items, comparisions were made among the 
proportions of teachers' responses in the low-, middle-, and high-absence 
groups. Though no str_kingly large differences were found, a smaller, yet 
substantive, number of differences were noted* These included a 
proportionately greater number of teachers in the low-absence group reporting 
high percentages of their istudents planning to go to four-year colleges, 
showing interest in the subjects those teachers taught, and believing that 
more of their student absences were legitimate. An additional finding was 
that the majority of teachers in the high-absence group reported that most of 
their students were interested in the subjects those teachers taught. 
Apparently, student interest in the subject being taught did not, in itself, 
compel regular class attendance. The students'' priorities must have been 
placed elsewhere. 

As expected, teacher reports of the percentages of their students 
absent on an average day differed, with more teachers in the high-absence 
group reporting more of their students absent. The more interesting finding 
here was that most teachers in the low*-absence group and sizeable proportions 
in the middle- anu high-absence groups grossly overestimated their students' 
absences. Differences among the three teacher groups were, however, lacking 
with respect to changes in absences (and in tardies) in recent years. 
Approximately one-fourth of the teachers in all groups reported a decrease in 
these behaviors in the current year, almost as many reported an increase^ and 
half the teachers in all groups reported "no change." 

A further finding was that neither the number of years of teaching 
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experience nor years in their present school appeared at all related to the 
teachers^ class absence rate* 

Several interesting differences, hovever, were roted between the 
proportions of teachers in the lov-absence group and the high-absence group 
reporting various classrooa teaching practices* Twice as many teachers in 
the lew-absence than in the high-absence group reported giving daily honework 
assigmients in their classes, and more teachers in the low-absepce group 
reported having a reputation as a teacher who nakes heavy demands on 
students. Likewise, more teachers in the low-absence than the high-absence 
group reported greater flexibility in accommodating their slower students by 
modifying their scheduled class content and by regularly providing them with 
help outside of class* However, more teachers from the high-absence group 
reported adopting different learning goals and grading criteria for their 
slower students* 

Fewer teachers in the low-absence group reported z educing their 
students^ grades because of absences* There were few differences between the 
three absence groups, hwever, with respect to their more direct attendance 
monitoring practices* Teachers in all three groups were nearly unanimous in 
describing themselves as strictly enforcing attendance rules in their classes 
and in being concerned about accuracy in recording absences* Half the 
teachers in all groups reported that they regularly reported repeated 
unexcused absences to school counselors* Only about a fifth of the teachers 
in any group reported that they regularly assigned detention or other 
penalties for absences or tardies or that the/ regularly called the homes of 
their unexcused absent students* 

It should be noted that teachers reported a reduction in penalisitig 
students and reporting their absences to parents in the second year of our 
data collection. These thanges were likely attributable » at least in part» 
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to Improvedt more centralized absence reporting and management of contacting 
parents In most of our project schools. In particular, two schools had newly 
Installed computerized record keeping, and two others began using automated 
home phoning. These Improvements notwithstanding, little change was reported 
either In attendance or amount of time teachers spent In dealing with their 
absent and tardy students. Possibly a more extended data collection period 
Is needed to evaluate these points. Also, It may be that with more 
admlnlstrar'^ve support In attendance monitoring, teachers were persuaded or 
enabled to do other attendance-related tasks that they had been unwilling or 
unable to do previously. In any case, a change did occur In one area; In the 
second project year there was an Increase In the teachers" satisfaction with 
both administrative support and leadership regarding their school" s 
attendance problems. In ell groups, positive reports of administrators 
Increased from less than half to around two-thirds. Comparisons of teacher 
satisfaction In the low-absence and high-absence g^-oups continued to favor 
the low-absence group, with more teachers In that group reporting 
satisfaction both project years. 

Differences between teacher responses In the low- and high-absence 
groups with respect to having **clas8 cutting reasonably well controlled in 
their classes" were as expected; more teachers in the low-absance group 
reported having "control" than in the high-absence group. The less easily 
explainable finding is that over half of teachers whose classes had the 
highest absence rates in their school nonetheless reported having class 
cutting under control. Since their responses to other questionnaire items 
indicated recognition and concern for the problem of class absences, their 
final statement of "having it reasonably under control" is unclear. One 
Interpretation hinges on the word "reasonable." The teachers may have been 
suggesting that thay were doing ^11 that could be done and that a certain 
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baseline of class cutting was to be expected and that class cutting could 
have been worse* 

Teacher responses to a questionnaire Item concerning the history and 
reversibility of student absence perhaps relates here* In all groups » Just 
over a third of the teachers agreed that truancy was beyond the teachers^ 
ability to "reverse." On the other hand, two-thirds of the respondents 
agreed that teachers could play a dominant role In Improving attendance; they 
responded favorably to an Item that stated: "If all teachers would regularly 
enforce rules, we'd see a reduction In absences." A large majority of 
teachers In all absence groups agreed that stronger penalties were needed to 
reduce class cutting and that students were able to avoid penalties for 
unexcused absences. Only a small minority of teachers reported that their 
administrators were "strict" In enforcing penalties; three times as many 
reported that they were "lenlent«" Though nearly all teachers believed that 
stronger penalties should be given in dealing with absences, a large majority 
also believed that It was "very important" for students to learn how to make 
their own decisions about obeying rules. To the extent that differences 
between positions advocating "student decision making" and those advocating 
"stronger penalties" are not reconciled, enforcement of any school police 
regarding student attendance will likely fail to receive the broad teacher 
acceptance that it requires for effective implementation. The fact that in 
both data-collection years nearly all teachers reported that class cutting 
and its enforcement were problems in their school hardly describes a widely 
accepted or working solution. A questionnaire item asking which of a few 
selected school actions would have "most payoff" in reducing absences 
received responses that were evenly split between approval of enforcing 
make-up time penalties and automatically reducing grades or credits. With 
respect to this item, as with previous items regarding attendance and 
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discipline beliefs, responses from teachers with lower rates of student 
absences in their classes were, at most, barely different from responses 
given by teachers with higher rates of student absences* 

2. Final Statement > What can be said of teachers^ effects on clnss 
absences? VRiat has been learned from our data? We believe our evidence is 
firm in demonstrating that teachers are distinguishable with respect to their 
students^ absence rates and that the differences among them maintain from 
term to term, though there may be some variations among classes taught by the 
same teacher* 

We also conclude chat subject matter (department) differences exist 
and persist from term to term and that there are some general patterns from 
school to school* Teacher differences, however, prevail over department 
differences; the subject being taught affects student attendance but not as 
much as does the teacher. 

The ability level of the students in the class also affects absences* 
Teachers teaching "harder" courses offered primarily to students with higher 
ability levels almost always will have better attendance rates than they have 
in classes with students of mixed ability levels, and they will have even 
poorer student attendance rates in their classes designed for students with 
lower ability levels* 

We found that none of the following variables affects student 
absences in any appreciable way: sex of teacher, size of class, total number 
of students taught, or period of day the class is taught* Period effects are 
small; ef :ect8 of sex of teacher are nonexistent* Nor do years of experience 
or years in a particular school necessarily distinguish a teacher with fewer 
student absences from a teacher with more student absences* 

Likewise, there are no apparent distinctions between teachers with 
^ "better" and "poorer" student attendance rates with respect to the following 
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teacher behaviors: teacher recognition of the problem of absenteeism^ 
teacher self-reported strictness in enforcing attendance rules, accuracy in 
recording absences, reporting help from parents, frequency in calling 
parents, informing counselors, assigning penalties, reducing grades for 
repeated absences, or the amount of time the teacher spends on attendance 
matters* 

Distinctiuns between teachers with lower and higher class absence 
rates are partially evident with respect to the proportion of the teacher^'s 
students who are college-bowmd and the degree to which teachers perceive 
their students as interested in the teacher^ s subject* Distinctions can also 
be partially made on the basis of daily assignments of homework, the 
teacher^s reputation as a demanding teacher, the teacher^s belief in sticking 
to a schedule, and his or her willingness to offer out-of-class help or adopt 
different goals for poorly performing students* Distinctions between 
teachers can only partially be made by the teacher's own estimates of his or 
her students' absences or tardies, or by the teacher's statement that "class 
cutting is controlled in my class*** 

None of these variables, however, provide sharp distinctions* What 
we have been listing as partially evident distinctions are based on 10 or 20 
percent differences. Singly, as group separators, they are very weak 
variables. But together, these partial distinctions increase our attention 
toward more work-oriented classes and toward more student-centered and 
helpful teachers* Most of our small differences between responses of 
teachers in the low-absence group and high-absence group seem to relate to 
the one or the other • 

There are further nondistlnctions to report* Teachers with lower and 
higher class absence rates similarly agreed that teachers could not reverse 
the situation of truancy and agreed that their schools would be better off 
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without the chronically absent student. Teachers from the two groups were 
not distinguishable with respect to their satisfaction with their 
administrators" support or leadership, or with respect to their belief that 
enforcement of attendance rules In their school was weak, Inconsistent, and 
needed tightening up, Tiiey all generally agreed that penalties needed to be 
stronger, though they all also concurred that It was Important that students 
learn make their own decisions. 

In a word, we repeatedly fourd more similarities than differences 
among our teacher groups. The differences were minor; suggestive but hardly 
conclusive. Teachers vith fewer student absences and those with more 
absences are nearly alike In what they think about absenteeism and In what 
they report they do about It. No particular class description or teacher 
practice, belief, or concern was at all unique to either our high-absence or 
low-absence group. It perhaps would have been unreasonable to expect 
otherwise of a professional cadre educated and trained under similar 
circumstances and working next to each other for years under very similar 
rules and regulations and expectations, and. In many Instances, sharing the 
same administrators and the same students. The shared history of the public 
school teachers at the secondary level In our sample was so considerable that 
we perhaps should be more surprised that their students" absences were as 
different as they were. 

However, our data Is strong In reporting that teachers are 
distinguishable with respect to their students' absences. We know that the 
subject and students being taught are two factors that help determine the 
rate of student absences. However, we gathered no information on how the 
subject and the students were taught, or on what actually took place In the 
classroom and in other teacher-student Interactions. We have no Information 
on the importance made of the subject and of the student, on how either Is 
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being aanaged and moved along, or on the attractions and detractions tbat are 
deliberately or Incidentally Introduced. 

We suggest that a documented. Insightful observational study of the 
classroom Is needed as a next potentially productive step In studying student 
absences. We believe that teachers whose students elect '^o attend their 
classes regularly are different In ways we have yet to describe aad conflnr. 
from teachers whose students choose to be absent. We ngree that all 
au2'2nteelsm Is not within the power of the teacher to control or change, but 
we believe there Is more to know than we have learned, and It Is Important 
for us to know more If we are succeed In reducing absenteeism. 
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Notes 



Aggregation of student absences by teacher as needed for computing AB 
(teacher) measures was much more costly for our data tapes for District 1 
schools than for our District II schools. For this reason AB (teacher) 
measures for District I schools were computed only for those two term 
coinciding with our two administrations of the Student Attendance 
Questionnaires. 

2 

Though considerable be twe en-school and between-district differences in 
AB (teacher) means are apparent in this data, as status earlier, these 
comparisons are nor readily interpretable and shall not be considered in this 
report. 

3 

Calculations yielded matched ts of 17.91 (26 d.f.) for comparisons of 
average absences in lower-ability classes and all other classes taught and of 
25.63 (31 d.f.) for comparisons of average absences in highcr^aoili ty and all 
other classes taught. 

4 

As noted earlier, data from the two districts are not directly 
comparable for a number of reasons, including the length of the school term. 
More students were absent "full days" in the three District I schoo.ls (which 
nad closed campuses) while a greater number of District II students (in 
schools with open campuses) appeared to have less than half-day absences. 
These and other between-district (and between-school) comparisons are 
disrusred in Duckworth and deJung, 1986a). 

^Personal communication regarding at-risk students was sent to the 
participating schools in June 1985. Our data analyses on such students is 
included ±u another project paper (deJung and Duckworth, 1986b). 

^Nearly 100 percent of our teachers described themselves es "concerned to 

be as accurate as possible in my daily attendance records*' and nearly as many 

said that thev "strictly enforced attendance rules in my class." 

^For a discission of between-school differences and lack of differences 
see Duckworth and deJung (1986a). 

g 

This .^s the case because teachers' overall class absence rates were 
generally stable from term to rem in all six schools (see Table 1), 
9 

Most of these teachers were from School ?, which had a 70 percent 
college-bound student population. 

^^Indeed, some preliminary analyses of student Sv«lf-reports of absences 
found very low correlations between the students' post high school plans and 
their reported absences. This lack of relationship, however, is 
countermanded by comparisons of studc its grouped into an upper fifth and 
lower fifth sample on the basis of their actual end-of-term attendance 
record. These comparisons revealed twice the number of students in the 
lowest absence group (43 perct.->t) than in the highest absence group (21 
percent) were enrolled p marily In college prep subjects. Further, 
four-year college-bounc* ,udents accounted for the bulk (59 percent) of the 
Q lowest absence group students bat only a third (34 percent) of the highest 
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absence group students. 

^ ^Complete results of this survey are discussed in other project reports 
(l«e.» Duckworth and deJung, 1986b; and deJung and Duckworth, 1986b). 

^^Unfortunately, no data Is available as to the success (and cost) of 
this type of action. Careful controls would certainly be needed to 
demonstrate a direct causal effect. 

13 

For example, two schools began using the computerized phone message 
services. 

14 

All teachers were assured of the "privacy" of their responses. 
Subsequent Interviews with over 50 of these teachers Indicated no particular 
teacher concern with our trustworthiness In guaranteeing privacy, though one 
teacher did not wish to be tape-recorded. 

^ ^Careful research Is needed to clarify what may prove to be an Important 
and correctable companion activity of repeatedly absent students. Our own 
student survey revealed that tardiness occurred three to four times as 
frequently among hlgh-obsence students than among low-absence students. 
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SCHOOL ABSENTtKISM STUJY 



Appendix A JIAVA Y^OO I^^H 

TtACHLK QUESTIONNAIRE (Kebfuarv 19»5) 



uetr Teacher: Please see the cover letter for dlrecci-^ns. Use the enclosed answer sheet aarked TEACHER to record your 
ansvrers* ^'or questions 1-14, select the answer that la lost accurate for you and urk the corresponding letter 



next to the question nunber on your answer page» 



1« How oany years have you been teaching at this 
school? 

•(A) Ten or uore years 

(B) Six to nine years 

(C) Three to five yeari 

(D) Oqa or two years 
(£) Less than a year 

2* How oany years have you been teaching 
altogether? 

(A) Ten or nore years 

CB) six to nine years 

(C) Three to five years 

(D) One or two year» 

(E) Less than a year 

3. How many classes do you teach on an average 
day? 

(A) One to three 

(B) Pour 

(C) Plve 

(<)) Six or more 

(E) Other or does not apply 

4, How oany of your Swudents would you say are 
likely to go on to a four-year college? 

(A) About lOX or fewer 

(B) About 20-30X 

(C) About 40-50X 

(D) About 60*70X 

(E) Abou*: 80Z or aore 

3« How aany of yo. students would you say are 
Interested In the subjects you teach? 

(A) About lOX or fewer 

(B) About 20-30X 

(C) About 40*30X 

(D) About 60-70X 

(E) About BOX or More 

b. How would you coapare the number of unexcused 
absences In your classes in this school this 
year to those of last year? 

(A) Hore than last year 

(B) Less than last year 

(C) About the same 

(D) New here; don't know 



How would you compare the number of tardles 

in your elassee in this school this year to those 

last year? 

(A) More than last year 

(B) Less than last year 

(C) About the same 

(u; New here; don't know 



8. 



9. 



lu. 



11. 



12. 



13. 



How often do you give ho<iework assignments 
In most of your classes? 

(A) Almost never 

(B) Less than once a week 

(C) About once a week 

(D) About 2*3 times a week 

(E) ' Almost dally 

Thinking about all ^our classes » hoi>' aany students 
are tardy on an average day? 



(A) 
(B) 
(C) 
(D) 
(E) 



Almost none 
Pewer than lOX 
About lUX 
About 2UX 
More than 20X 



Thinking about all your classes, how many students are 
absent on an average day? 



(A) 
(B) 
(C) 
(D) 
(E) 



Pewer than lOX 
Abo«.t lOX 
About 20X 
About 30X 
More than 30X 



How would you describe the way administrators at your 
school enforce penalties for uner'uised absences? 

(A) Generally strict 

(B) Generally lenient 

(C) Strict In some cases, lenient io others 

(D) Neltlier strict nor lenient 

(E) Don't know 

How much of your school day is taken up with Identifying, 
recording, and following up on clase absences or tardiest 

(A) One hour or more 

(B) About 45 minutes 

(C) About 30 minutee 
(U) About 15 minutee 

(2) About 10 minutee or less 

How many student abeencee would you say are for reasons 
you regard as legltlMtel 



(A) About one in five or less 

(B) About two In five 

(C) About three In five 

(D) About four In five 
(B) Nearly all 

14. In your opinion, which would have the most payoff In 

you«- school In reducing absences? 



(A) 
(B) 
(C) 

(D) 
(E) 



Schoolwlde enforcement of a make up TIME penalty 
Automatic grade or credit reduction of absences 
Dropping distinctions between excused and 
unexcused abeencas 

Mora rapid return of absrntte lists to teachers 
None of these would help r.ch 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

For quettlona 13-20, pleMt select the lett«^r tluit beat describes As s Ooe^^ 

yoor practice sod asrk the cormpondlng letter next to regular On Hardly not 

the question nuaber on ths sussst page* procedure occasion ever spply 



13. 


How often do you call the studenfs hoae for repeated unexcused absencesT 


A 


B 


C 


D 


lb. 


Mow otten do you Intora tiM student ""s counselor for repeated unexcused 
absences? 


A 


8 


Q 


0 


17, 


Uow otten do you keep the student after school or assign othei penalties 
for repeated unexcused absences? 


A 


B 


C 


D 


U. 


Uow often do you reduce tbe student ""s grade for repeated unexcused 


A 


B 


C 


D 




How often do you keep the student after school or assign other penalties 
for tardiness? 


A 


B 




D 


2U. 


How often do you provide special help to students outside class tiae when 
they have done poorly on work? 


A 


B 


C 


U 


Next, please select » he letter that best describes how «uch you agree 
or disagree with stateients 21-40 and aack the corresponding letter 
next to the question nuaber on the answer page. 


Strongly 
Agree 
A 


Agree 
B 


Disagree 

C 


St rongly 
Disagree 

D 



21, I aa satisfied with the support I get froa adalnlstrators and counselors ABC D 
In handling class absence probleas. 

22, I strictly enforce the rules on attendance In ay cl^ss, ABC D 

23, Recording student tardiness Is a low-pay*off and tlae-consualng chore, ABC D 

24, If we want to reduce class cutting, we need stronger penalties, ABC D 

25, If all teachers would regularly enforce attendance rules, we would quickly ABC D 
see a reduction In absences* 

2b, The school Is better off when chronically-absent students slaply drop ABC D 
out of school or transfer, 

27, Class tardiness Is a problea in this school, ABC D 

2tt« Class cutting Is a problea In this school* A B C D 

2V« I aa concerned to be as accurate as possible In ay dally attendance records, ABC D 

30, No student who Is frequently absent froa class should be able to receive A B C . D 
full credit or an A grade, 

31, Students who work at It can get around the penalties for class ABC 0 
cutting and tMrdlness, 

32, I have the reputation of being a teacher who aakes heavy deaands on students, ABC 9 

3J« It Is laportant to ae that ay students attend class on tiae, ABC 0 

34. Our school adalnlstrators have provided effective leadership in dealing ABC 0 
with attendance probleou, 

33, Parents help ae in reducing student absences froa ay classes, ABC n 

3b • I believe In sticking to ay schedule of content to be covered In class ABC 0 
rather than slowing the pace of Instruction for students who are behind, 

37, X believe that the school has a special responsibility to students who ABC 0 
are falling their schoolwork, 

38, I adopt dlfterent learning goals and grading criteria for students *• B C ' 1) 
who consistently do poorly on tests and assignaents. 

39« I believe I have cUss cutting reasonably well controlled In ay classes, ABC 0 

40, The "seeds of truancy** are generally sown btfore kigb school career and ABC 0 
we can hardly he expected to reverse the situation, 
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